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Education 





ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 





N Examination for Two Foundation Scholar- 
ships open to girls under 16 years of age, will 

be held at the School on December 12, 13 and 14. 
These Scholarships exempt the holders trom pay- 
ment of Tuition Fees. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Head Mistress of the School. 








Lectures 





A Christmas Course of Lectures, 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 





DUDDELIL, Esq., M.Inst. E.E., will 
+ deliver a Course of Six Lectures (adapted 
to a Juvenile Auditory) on ‘‘SIGNALLING TO A 
DIsTANCE ; FROM PRIMITIVE MAN TO RADIOTELE- 
GRAPHY,” commencing on Thursday, December 27, 
1906, at 3 o’clock ; to be continued on December 
29; and January 1, 3, 5,8,1907. Subscription (for 
Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Child- 
ren under sixteen, Half a Guinea); to all the 
Courses in the Season, TwoGuineas. Tickets may 
now be obtained at the Institution. 








Art 





ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. — Suep- 

HERD’s Winter Exhibition of Selected Land- 

and Portraits by the Early Masters of the 

British School is now open.—SHEPHERD's GAL- 
LERY, 27 King Street, St. James’s Square, 














Typewriting 


T Prewarrine (all “ branches). Notes, 

—. Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 








YPEWRITING, INDEXING, PROOF 
READING.—Lady (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above, Accuracy; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
mersmith. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od Bee tooo words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully t 

at home (Remington), Good paper. Orders 

promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 

a copies,-— M, L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 











Hotel 





ABERYSTWYTH. — THE UEEN’S 

HOTEL.—First class, facin e sea and 
sheltered — the North-East — Terms 
moderate. iff on application.—W. H. Parmer, 
Proprietor, 





Books for Sale. 





| Gear THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





ICROCOSM OF LONDON, or London in 

Miniature ; 104 Coloured Plates by Pugin 

and Rowlandson. Methuen’s Reprint, 1904; 3 

vols., 4to, boards, published at £3 3s. net, for 
37s. 6d.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


= 





BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 
GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL 
CATALOGUE (124 pp.) 
JUST OUT 


Librarians, Bookbuyers generally and all interested 
in Literature, are invited to apply for above. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER. 
REMAINDER AND DIscouNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 








Books Wanted 





Aba ero Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Homes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





YY Aateo by W. E. GouLpEn, 5 St. Paul’s, 

Canterbury : ‘‘ Willis’s Canterbury Cathe- 
dral”’; ‘‘ Kentish Garland, vol. 2; Kentish News- 
papers before 1768. 





RUIKSHANK (George or Robert), Any loose Caricatures, 
plain or coloured 
ry! Original Drawings or Autograph Letters 
Curry and Rice, published by Day and Son, n p 
Curtius (Prof.) History of Greece, 5 vols, 1873 
Curtis‘s Botanical Magazine, 1839 to 1890, or any part 
British Entomology, 16 vols 
Curzon (G. N.), Russia in Central Asia 
Persia, 2 vols 
Dampier’s ey ape 4 vols, 1729, 8vo 
Dance of Death, 2 vols, 1815-16 
Dance of Life, 1817 
Dance (G), Collections of Portraits, 1809-14 
Dancing, Books on, before 1850 
Dancing (The) Master, 1670 
Daniel (G), Merrie England, 2 vols, 1842 
Daniel (Samuel), Whole Works, 1623 
Daniel’s Press, Oxford any Books or Pamphlets printed at 
Daniell’s (W.) Vo round Great Britain, 8 vols 
Daniell’s African , large folio, 1808 
Daniell’s Oriental Scenery, 6 vols, large f lio, 1795-1808 
D’Arblay’s (Madame) Diary, 7 vols, 1843 
Dasent (G.) oe Tales from the Norse, 1859 
Davies (Sir J.) Nosce Teipsum, etc., 8vo, 1636 
Davison’s Poems, 1621 
Dawkins (W. B.), Cave-Hunting, 1874 
De Bry, Alphabeta et Characteres (about 50 plates of writing, 
etc.) 1596. Or his Travels and voyages. 
Declaration of Rights, a broadside, Dublin, 1812 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


The new Catalogue for 1906, choicely 
printed in red and black, done up in old 
style wrappers, uncut edges, is now ready 
and will be mailed free on request. 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method of 
making his editions known. All ible 
value is put into the books issued by him, 
and they are then left to advertise them- 
selves by their intrinsic merit. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 





HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit, 


Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach, 
On Gor presen) Sot.” Ordinary paper, dock, git Op 
2s. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net. 


Lowpon: J. CLARKE & CO, 











IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 
Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 
of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or ee peers Victoria Gardens, Notting-h 
Gate, 
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Stories of the Italian 


Artists from Vasart. 
Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. 





Miss Seeley’s volume has been written in the hope 

of giving an idea of the liveliness of the Renaissance 

in Italy, and of that exuberant enjoyment of the 

revived art which finds such vivid expression in the 

pages of Vasari,’’ the uncontested father as he is the 
first of artistic chroniclers. 

WASP PIA SLD IASI IA SLD IP SP SA LAP SI IPP AS Dro 


ORDINARY EDITION—Full gold stamped buckram, gilt tops, 

8 by 5} inches, With 8 full-page Coloured Plates 24 Half-tone 
Plates 7s. 6d. net. 

SPECIAL EDITION—Bound in whole white parchment, printed 

on pure rag paper, deckle edges, 9 by 6} inches. Contains all the 

Plates of the Cheew Edition, with 4 additional Coloured Plates and 
a Special Coloured Woodcut Frontispiece. 15s. net. 
Bound in vellum, 21s. net. 


The Binding and Titles in both Editions are Copies of 
XV. and XIII. Century Originals. 





The 
Poetical Works of William Blake. 


Edited and Annotated by EDWIN J. ELLIS. 
2 vols., demy 8vo. Photogravure Frontispiece, each volume 
cloth, 12g. net; half leather, 15g. net. 


William Blake: A Critical Study. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE: 
A New Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, buckram, 68. net. 


William Blake. 


Etchings from his Works by WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 
Cheaper Issue, 128. Gd. net. 
Containing 8 Steel Plates and 2 Lithographs, all India Proofs, 
with Descriptive Text. 





A Christmas Sermon. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Uniform with “ Prayers written at Vailima.’’ Large post 8vo, 
half cloth, 1g. net; leather, 2s, net. 





The Annals of Covent Garden 
Theatre, 1732-1897. 


By HENRY SAXE WYNDHAM. 
45 Illustrations, 2vols. Demy 8vo, 21g. net. 





By THE AUTHOR OF “THE FREEMASONS.” 
Burnt Spices. ByL.S.GIBSON. x. 


ye remarkably interesting story, told with strength. . . . A work of unmistak- 
able ability and originality.”—Wor-v. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 
The Tea Planter. by F. £. PENNY. 6s. 


“* Mrs. Penny has, in our opinion, produced the most finished and artistic work 
that has yet appeared over her name.” —GuARDIAN. 


The Man Apart. By RALPH STRAUS. 6s, 


***The Man Apart’ is a piece of strong work, on which Mr. Straus is to be 
congratulated. "—ScoTsMAN, 


To Defeat the Ends of Justice. 


By HERBERT COMPTON. 6s. 


, — story oes with incident and colour. . . . While the attractive qualities 
of the principal characters intensify the interest. ...A stirring and delightful 
book."—Patt Matt Gazetre. ° _ 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 























MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


ON MONDAY NEXT 


COMEDY QUEENSottheGEORGIAN ERA 
By JOHN FYVIE, Author of ‘‘ Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty.” ° 
Demy 8vo, with 8 full-page Portraits in Photogravure, 12s, 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


RACE PREJUDICE. 
By JEAN FINOT. Translated by F. Wade Evans. 
Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net, 


THE CRACKLING OF THORNS. 


A Volume of Parodies and Humorous Verse. 
By DUM DUM, Author of ‘‘ Rhymes of the East,” ** In the Hills.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


A Study of His Life and Work. By BLISS PERRY. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 


EDINBU RGH under SIR WALTER SCOTT 
By W. T. FYFE. With an Introduction by R. S. Rait. 
Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE WISE MEN 
OF THE EAST. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 8vo, fuily Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net, 


The NATIVE RACES OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 


A Series of Illustrated Ethnograpical Handbooks intended to convey accurate 
information in a popular and readable form. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 
Vol. 1—NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. By Northcote W. Thomas. 
With 32 full-page Illustrations, 


GOLDEN DAYS OF THE RENAISSANCE 
IN ROME. 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of ‘‘ New Tales of Old Rome.” 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated from about roo Drawings and Photographs, 21s. net. 


THE BEST 6s. NOVELS. 
GROWTH. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS, Author of ‘' Mona Maclean.” 

Trisune.—‘“ A noteworthy book.” 

SxETcH.—‘‘ A fine book, strenuous and able.” 

Dairy TELEGRAPH.—" Will be read with great interest by those who asa 
rule find Scotch ‘dourness’ a little trying in their fiction, for it is a story of 
considerable power, and written with commenable seriousness. It is a long 
story, and one which will bear careful reading. Indeed, it is only by reading it 
carefully that it can be enjoyed.” 

MR. PERCY WHITE’S NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 


THE EIGHT GUESTS. 
By PERCY WHITE, 

Trisune.—'‘A book that every one should read The preacher will 
find in it material for whole series of sermons; the less worthy, a great fund 
of amusement ; those who care for form, some very clever and brisk writing: 
those who prefer matter, plenty of excitement . . . ‘ The Eight Guests’ may 
count for the best work Mr. White has yet given us.” 

BirMINGHAM Post,—‘‘A very clever society novel in Mr. White's best 
style."’ 

‘ Dairy GrapHic.—“ Excellent entertainment.” 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
GROWTH ° . . Graham Travers 
































THE EIGHT GUESTS . » Percy White 
HOLYLAND . ® ° . . Frenssen 
THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST E. Nesbit 
MONTLIVET . . . . Alice Smith 


THE OPENED SHUTTERS 
Clara Louise Burnham 
THE MAN IN THE CASE 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
THE COUNTY ROAD Alice Brown 


A New Book by JOHN FOX, Author of ‘‘ The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come,”’ entitled : 


A KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND. 
Lonpon: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Liartep. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


THE proposal recently set on foot to purchase for the 
nation the cottage at Nether Stowey, Somerset, in which 
Coleridge lived from December 1796 to August 1708, is 
meeting with the support it deserves. In this cottage 
Coleridge wrote The Ancient Mariner, Christabel (Part I.), 
the Ode on France, Frost at Midnight, The Nightingale, 
This Lime-Tree Bower my Prison, and others of his finest 
poems, and here he entertained William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, Charles Lamb, Charles Lloyd, John Thelwall, 
Joseph Cottle, Humphry Davy, William Hazlitt and 
others. This is the only one of Coleridge’s residences 
that can now be secured for a memorial purpose. 


It is proposed to buy the cottage and vest it with its 
garden in Trustees, who will either hold them for the 
nation or transfer them to the National Trust. The aim 
of the promoters is mainly to preserve the cottage, so far 
as possible, in the state in which it was during the poet's 
residence, and to replant the orchard-garden: while the 
annex, which was put up after Coleridge’s time, is to be 
taken down to make way for a library for the benefit of 
the village and district. In the cottage itself there will 
be collected a small gallery of portraits of Coleridge and 
his friends, pictures of places associated with him (some 
of them, drawn by distinguished artists, have already been 
—e for the purpose), and a few other memorial 
relics. 


Last week, through the courtesy of Lord Crewe, a meet- 
ing of the promoters of the scheme was held in a Commit- 
tee Room of the House of Lords, under the presidency of 
Professor William Knight, whose name is already honour- 
ably connected with the purchase of the Dove Cottage at 
Grasmere. A committee was formed, with Lord Lytton 
as chairman, Professor Knight, Holmleigh, Malvern, as 
honorary secretary, the Rev. William Greswell, Doddington 
Rectory, Bridgwater, as treasurer, and Miss Edith Bur- 
man, 6 Tedworth Gardens, as secretary ; the other mem- 
bers being Lord Crewe, Mr. James Bryce, Sir Edward Fry, 
Mr. Ernest Coleridge, Canon Rawnsley, Canon Beeching, 
Mr. G. W. Prothero, and Mr. J. H. Etherington Smith. 


A long list of those who have written approving of the 
scheme and agreeing to help it is already in circulation. 
From its two hundred and thirty-six distinguished names 
we can select only a few: Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Avebury, Mr. Balfour, the Bishop of Birmingham, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Carlisle, Lord Court- 
ney, Sir Martin Conway, the Principal of Brasenose, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Professor Mackail, Mr. George Meredith, 
Professor Saintsbury, Mr. Swinburne, Sir Edward Tennant, 
and Dr, A, W. Ward. 


Editing and annotating are so often regarded as 
Synonymous that the proposal made by Mr. Henry 
atrett Hinckley of 54 Prospect Street, Northampton, 





Massachusetts, to print a series of notes on Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales without hanging them on to a new 
edition of its text deserves encouragement. The idea that 
every annotator must reprint his author's text in full as 
an excuse for his notes is about as reasonable as the 
Chinese method of roasting pigs. But it is an idea which 
extensively prevails and it is to Mr. Hinckley’s credit that 
he has broken away from it. 





In the sample notes sent us with his prospectus 
Mr. Hinckley gives some information as to the cult of 
Thomas a Becket, discusses anew to what extent Chaucer 
was poking fun at his Prioress for her French of Stratford- 
atte-Bow, and suggests a possible identification of her 
with the contemporary prioress of the Stratford nunnery. 
He collects some instances of the varying meanings in 
which Chaucer uses the word greves, and supports the 
theory that Chaucer believed the Teseide and Filostrato 
to have been written, not by Boccaccio, but by Petrarch. 
Mr. Hinckley asks for subscribers for his notes at two 
dollars a copy. 


There is at this moment in London a foreign visitor 
whose person and mission cannot fail to enlist our sym- 
pathy and interest. Isaac, Priest of the Samaritans, has 
come to England in order to sell for a price some of the 
most valued possessions of his ple. Not the most 
valued; that is the * Roll of the Law of Moses,” which is 
kept in the Samaritan Synagogue at Nablous, and for 
which its owners claim an antiquity of almost three thou- 
sand years. But the Priest must sell, if he can, a copy of 
this decumest made one thousand years ago, and a book 
containing the history of the people which was written as 
far back as 1150. The compelling cause is poverty. The 
Samaritans at the present time number only two hundred 
souls. Oppressed by their more powerful neighbours, 
they have come to great straits, and stand in need of a 
considerable sum of money, if their existence as a com- 
munity is to be preserved. It is hoped that their treasured 
relics may procure them £5000. But when, in the history 
of the world, has nationality been brought to such a sorry 
plight? And as to the Priest, Isaac, to whom these things 
are vitally sacred, it is as though a monarch should be 
forced to pawn his crown. Such a sacrifice Boccaccio’s 
hero made, who must kill his falcon, that his love might 
dine. 


Strange are the vicissitudes of books, as of men. While 
the Samaritans are asking a great price for their records, 
some one has unwittingly parted with a Caxton for no 
more than Omar got in exchange for his reputation. We 
should perhaps say, three Caxtons, for there are three 
works bound in one volume. These are “‘ The Royal Book, 
or Book for a King ” (1488),‘‘ The Book of Good Manners” 
(1487), and “The Doctrinal of Sapience”’ (1489). The 
volume has been discovered by Messrs. Hodgson and Co,, 
of Chancery Lane, among a collection of old English 
books sent to them from Whitley Beaumont, Yorkshire. 
The three publications seem to have been bound together 
shortly after their first appearance, a fact which will, of 
course, enhance their value. Unhappily, all three are 
defective and mutilated, ‘The Book of Good Manners” 
having suffered least. 


Sophus Bauditz, the popular Danish writer, has recently 
published a story, “‘ A Comedy on Kronborg,” the principal 
character in which is William Shakespeare. According 
to the story, in 1586, the Earl of Leicester’s company of 
actors went to Denmark. On the voyage one of them, 
named Will, met with an accident, and on landing at 
Elsinore was nursed by Iver Kramme, a teacher, and his 
sister Christence. During his convalescence he read the 
Latin Chronicle of Saxo Grammaticus, and was greatly 
interested in the story of Prince Amlet. There were love 
passages between Will and Christence, who, learning that 
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he had a family in England, died, like Ophelia, by 
drowning. Among the characters in the story, besides 
the English actors, William Kemp, Thomas Bull, Thomas 
Pope, George Bryan, etc., are Preben Gyldenstjerne and 
Jérgen Rosenkrands. Kramme never suspects the 
identity of Will (who returns to England immediately 
after the death of Christence) with Shakespeare, until 
years afterwards, wie. wie captain of a Danish ship 
presents him with a copy of the first quarto Hamlet. 
The story, we hear, is shortly to appear in English. 


A ceremony of unusual interest in academic circles took 
place in the old University buildings in Edinburgh the 
other day, when Emeritus Professor Campbell Fraser, in 
the class-room in which, fifty years ago, he began his 

rofessorial work as occupant of the chair of Logic and 

etaphysics in succession to Sir William Hamilton, 
received the congratulations of his colleagues and old 
pupils. Now in his eighty-eighth year, Dr. Campbell 
Fraser’s eye remains undimmed and his physical and 
intellectual vigour but little abated. No fewer than 
sixteen pupils of Dr. Campbell Fraser have held or hold 
University chairs at Oxford and Cambridge, in Scotland, 
Australia, Canada, and the United States. 


A valuable gathering of books will be sold at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s on November 29 and 30. It consists of a 
collection of books in English literature ranging from the 
sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries chosen from an old 
County Library. First must come Shakespeare. There 
is a fine and perfect copy of the original edition of his 
Poems, 1640, with the portrait by Marshall, of which a 
facsimile is given; the first edition, 1619, of ** The whole 
Contention betweene the Houses of Lancaster and Yorke ;”’ 
the Merchant of Venice, third edition, 1637; Hamlet, a 
large copy of the edition of 1637, as well as those of 
1676 and 1703, and Pericles, 1635. Of Spenser we have 
the seldom seen second edition of the Shepheardes 
Calender, and a copy in fine condition of his Complaints, 
1591. A facsimile appears of the title-page of the 
Calender. There is a Black Letter Chaucer, 1598; indeed, 
Black Letler books are numerous; a first edition of Milton’s 
Eikonoklastes, 1649, of Butler’s Hudibras, 1663-78; 
Tennyson’s Poems, 1830; Carlyle’s ShootingsNiagara, 
1867, autograph presentation copy, and many others. 
Early American books form an important part of the 
sale. 


A remarkable copy of ‘“‘ The Gownsman,” in the original 
boards, will be offered, and racing men must be interested 
in two such lots as the Racing Calendars, 1731 to 1854, 
119 vols., and the Sporting Magazine, 1792-1803. The 
sale also includes many valuable tolio fine-art books. The 
catalogue is well worth preserving for the knowledge and 
care shown in its collations of the important items. Messrs. 
Hodgson and Co. have also the very great luck, as book- 
buyers must term it, on the Friday preceding the 
momentous sale we have recorded, of bringing to the 
hammer a library of old English books, containing the 
three imperfect books from Caxton’s press referred to 
in a previous note. 


The new edition of Mr. Brown’s Manual of Library 
Economy will be ready in January. The first edition was 
addressed in some measure to Library Committees and 
in that respect has met with the greatest possible success. 
The new edition, however, has been entirely recast and 
rewritten with a view to making it of use to the student. 
It will be the text-book for the classes at present being 
held at the London School of Economics (London 
University) as well as for the correspondence classes 
commencing on December ro. 


It reads like a return to the fifteenth century to learn 
that the Port Elizabeth (S.A.) Library Committee has 





sent its Sub-Librarian to Europe to search for rare books 
and manuscripts. Raphael Trichet (Du Fresne), who was 
one of these early treasure seekers, scoured the world for 
literary gems for his royal mistress, Christina of Sweden, 
and, with a laxity perhaps typical of. the times, for him- 
self. Trichet’s is a little-known. figure, but his story is 
full of romance. The Library he so laboriously gathered 
together ultimat ly found its way into what is now the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. The enterprise of Port Elizabeth 
throws the public libraries of our own country into 
unpleasant relief. Although the movement has made 
great advances during the last few years it is still very 
far behind that of the Colonies and America, and in 
some respects of European countries, 





The sum of money required in order to erect a monument 
to Gabriele Rossetti at Vasto in the Abruzzi, where he was 
born, is still insufficient for the purpose although as much 
as six hundred pounds has been subscribed. Dante 
Gabriel tells us of “the lofty brown building” with “‘a 
somewhat stately though unadorned aspect ”’ in which his 
father was born, and complains bitterly that a prophet 
has no honour in his own country: otherwise the munici- 
pality would have bought the house. This they have now 
done, and have called the piazza after their distinguished 
townsman. But the youthful student of Dante drifted 
from Vasto to Naples, where he became an ardent politician, 
and this led to his flight to “puissant Albion.” What 
happened to him there he tells us himself in his versified 
autobiography, which Dante Gabriel with filial piety 
translated for the English reader: 

Stately an University had risen 

In this enormous capital of the realm 

And now the Council, from whose midst emerged 

Such ample learning, sacred and profane 

Offered me of its own accord the chair 

Allotted to Italian literature. 
Gabriele Rossetti wrote a book on Dante, whom he 
seems to have regarded asa sort of freemason, and Arthur 
Hallam thought it worth his while to pen “a respectful 
though adverse essay on the subject.” But his best claim 
to the admiration of posterity is that he was the father of 
his famous son. 


Those who are interested in the question of the Modern 
Picture-Market recently discussed in the ACADEMY, may 
be glad to have a few details of the sale by auction of his 
paintings conducted at Willis’s Rooms last week by 
Mr. Wynford Dewhurst, R.B.A. The sale attracted eight 
new buyers, who were total strangers to the artist, and 
“ fifty-guiaea’’ pictures, which sold for five pounds at the 
corresponding sale last year, fetched as much as sixteen 
guineas this year. So far from “ offending the dealers,” 
the plan seems to have attracted them, as no fewer 
than three of Mr. Dewhurst’s buyers were dealers, and he 
has already, as a result of the sale, been offered a free 
exhibition in Bond Street, whereas he had previously 
been asked anything from eighty to four hundred guineas 
for an exhibition, and one dealer had asked so much as 
half the works exhibited and twenty per cent. on all sales, 
the artist paying the cost of advertising and cataloguing. 
The second of the ten yearly sales, therefore, which 
Mr. Dewhurst has resolved to hold before despairing of 
modern art as a means of livelihood, has met with some 
success, and the third will be held in June 1907. 


At the last sitting of the French Academy, which num- 
bered nineteen of the immortals, the dates were fixed 
for the formal admission of three new members. M. Alex- 
andre Ribot will be received on December 20 as the suc- 
cessor of M. Guillaume; next, on January 17, comes 
M. Maurice Barrés, elected to the chair of M. José- 
Maria de Heredia, and on February 7 Cardinal Mathieu, 
who follows Cardinal Perraud. The sponsors are re- 
spectively M. Paul Deschanel, M. Melchior de Vogiié, 
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and le Comte d’Haussonville. On February 12 members 

will discuss the claims of candidates to two other chairs 

—those left vacant by the death of M. Albert Sorel and 

M. Rousse—and two days later will proceed to the 

election. Among the candidates for these two seats are 

- ee de Ségur, M. Maurice Donnay, and M. Marcel 
revost. 


Reuter sent some particulars of the journey of Madame 
Cabra across the Congo State, but in view of its interest 
the fuller details published in the Belgian Press may be 
interesting. In April 1905 Madame Cabra left Naples 
in company with her husband for German East Africa. 
They reached Dar-es-Salaam, the capital of that colony, in 
May and proceeded thence via Mombasa and Uganda to 
Lake Victoria. They crossed the lake to Entebbe, the 
capital of Uganda. This easy journey, accomplished 
with little difficulty, reminded a Belgian officer, who 
covered this route in old days, that of twenty-five Bel- 
gian expeditions along the same way little more than 
twenty years ago only six reached the great lakes. At 
Entebbe again commences the caravan journey, which 
was the only known means of locomotion in Africa in 
the last generation. Madame Cabra and her husband, 
travelling in this way, reached the region of lake and 
mountain which extends from Lakes Albert and Kivo to 
Tanganika. This African Switzerland, in which Ruwenzori 
represents Mont Blanc, made a deep impression upon the 
travellers. Here the volcanic region impressed them in 
particular. The travellers, proceeding westward from 
Mahagi, reached the Congo River at Kassongo, and thence 
travelled, sometimes in canoe, sometimes in steamer, 
down that river to Stanley Pool. This part of the 
journey occupied a month, and Madame Cabra’s observa- 
tions of the people were not confined to notes, but in- 
cluded numerous photographic records of their mode of 
life and tribal customs. e have reason to believe that 
Madame Cabra proposes to publish an account of her 
journey across Central Africa without delay. 


Mr. Tree revived on Monday night, for three weeks, his 
spectacular production of Richard II, Mr. Tree himself 
takes the part of the King and his portrait of that spoilt 
child of fortune is one of the best of his Shakespearean 
characters. Miss Viola Tree as the Queen, Mr. Lyn Harding 
as Bolingbroke and Mr. J. Fisher White as J ohn of Gaunt 
are all effective. The pageantry of the play—the lists at 
Coventry, Bolingbroke’s entry into London, the corona- 
tion of Heary IV.—is presented with such splendour that 
it must be appreciated even by those who pretend to like 
their Shakespeare unadorned. It is all correct, too, or 
ought to be, as the York Herald (Mr. G. Ambrose Lee) 
directs the heraldry and ceremonial ; so it is courageous 
indeed to suggest that the saddlery was that of the 
twentieth-century yeomanry. But even if a hundred 
trifling anachronisms were to be detected, the public 
would be little the worse. The point is that they will go 
to see Shakespeare finely staged, and will not go to see him 
otherwise. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


Royal Institution.—A Christmas course of lectures, adapted to a 
juvenile auditory, will be delivered at the Royal Institution by Mr. 
W. Duddell, on ‘Signalling to a Distance; from Primitive Man to 
Radiotelegraphy '’ (experimentally illustrated). The dates of the 
lectures are December 27, 29, 1906, January 1, 3, 5 and 8, 1907, at 
three o'clock, 

British Museum (Natural History) Lecture Theatre of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, at 6 p.m. Swiney Lectures on Geology: 
Monday, November 26, Lecture X., Western Plain of Europe, 
Wednesday, November 28, Lecture XI., Eastern Mediterranean 
Region Friday, November 30, Lecture XII., Western Mediterranean 
Region, Illustrated by Lantern Slides. 

Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, at 8 P.m., Monday, Novem- 
ber 26. Cantor Lecture: Mr. A. D. Hall, on Artificial Fertilisers, 
Wednesday, November 28; J. W. Gordon, on Patent Law Reform. 





London Institution, Finsbury Circus.—Monday, November 26 at 
5 P.M. Mr. Raymond Blathwayt on Egypt, Past and Present. Illus- 
trated. Thursday, November 29 at6 p.m. Rev. W. Manning on The 
Middle Class. 

Art Exhibitions.—Grafton Galleries : Works of-the late Archibald 
Stuart Wortley.—Views of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens b 
Mary L. Breakell. Open to December 3.—The Artificers’ Guild, 
9 Maddox Street. Metal-work, fabrics, Martin ware, furniture 
lettering.—Tooth and Sons: Winter Exhibition.—John Baillie: 
Tales and Towns of Italy by Jessie Bayes. Drawings by Annie 
French. Pastels by T. R. Way. November 28 to December 22. 
—Shepherds: Early British Masters.—Natural History Museum, 
Romford Road, Stratford: Essex Arts Club: Pictures, etc.: 
October 22 to January 1.— Graves Galleries: London Sketch 
Club: October 27 to end of November. Paintings of Flowers 
in Oil by Louise E. Perman.—Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street—Messrs. Dowdeswell : The Society of Twenty-five 
English Painters: November 2.—T. McLean. Winter Exhibition of 
Cabinet Pictures by British and Foreign Artists. November 1.—R.Gute- 
kunst: Etchings by Rembrandt, Ostadeand Van Dyck. November 5 to 
December 3.—Obach : The oe | of Twelve. November 5 for one 
month.—New Gallery. Society of Portrait-Painters. November 7.— 
Messrs. Agnew. Annual Exhibition on behalf of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. November 7.—Tooth and Sons. Pastels 
by Arthur Wardle. November 7.—Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi and 
Co., Friday, November 2. Exhibition of the portrait of Lord Milner, 

ainted for the Town Council of Johannesburg, and other —- by 
M. Theodore Roussel. —Goupil honey Memorial Exhibition of 
Works by the late H. B. Brabazon. November 12.—Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-colours; Pall Mal! East: Winter Exhibition, 
November 12.—New English Art Club; Dering Yard : November 19. 
—New Dudley Gallery. November ro: Tinsel Pictures by Miss 
Birkenruth and Water-colours by C. A. C, Jeffcock.—Messrs. Graves. 
Nocturnes in oil by Miss Marguerite Verboeckhoven, November 10 to 
end of month,—Leicester Galleries: November 24. Arthur Rack- 
ham’s ‘‘ Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens.”’ Water-colours by W. 
Lee Hankey, P. A. Hay, Hugh Norris, Graham Petrie and Terrick 
Williams.—W. B. Paterson: November 17. Pictures by W. Nicholson. 
—Fine Art Society: November 17. Miniatures by Miss Eulabee Dix. 
Landscapes in Cornwall and Devon (water-colour) by S, J. Lamorna 
Birch. Graser-cslenre of Cities of Spain by Henry C. Brewer.— 
Royal Photographic Society, 66 Russell Square: November 6 to 
December 22. 11-5. Photographs by Henry W. Barrett. Admission 
on presentation of card.—Modern Gallery, 61 New Bond Street, 
Mater Christi, by H. Salomon. 

Plays: November 29 at Chester. Three of the Chester Mystery 
Plays: The Salutation, The King’s Play, The Shepherd's Play. The 
performance will be repeated at the Bloomsbury Hall, Hart Street, 
on December 4, 5 and 6, at 9 P.m., and December 4 and 6, at 3.30 P.M.— 
Stage Society. Scala Theatre, December 9 and 10. The Weavers, by 
Gerhart Hauptmann, translated by Mary Morison.—New Theatre, 
Cambridge. The Eumenides of AZschylus in the original Greek, acted 
by members of the University. November 30 and December 1, 3, 4 
and 5 at 8.30 and December 1 at 2.30,—Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 
December 12 and 14 at 8.15. December 13 and 15 at 3.15. Eager 
Heart, by A. M. Buckton. 

Concerts.—Saturday, November 24: ueen’s Hall. yn oy 
Ballad Concert, 2.30. Aeolian Hall: Cherniavsky, 3.—Sunday, 
November 25: Royal Albert Hall, 3.30.—November 26, Royal Albert 
Hall: Joachim Quartet, 8.—Monday, November 26, Aeolian Hall: E. 
Rislen, 8.—Tuesday, November 27, Aeolian Hall: R. Buhlig, 8.30. 
—Wednesday, November 28, Bechstein Hall: Joachim Quartet, 3.— 
Wednesday, November 28, Bechstein Hail: Wessely Quartet, 8.30.— 
Wednesday, November 28, Queen’s Hall: Albert Spalding, 3 
Thursday, November 29, Aeolian Hall: Edouard Rislen, 3.—Friday, 
November 30, Bechstein Hall: Plunket Greene, 3.30.—Friday, 
November 30, Bechstein Hall: Miss E. Mullen, 8.—Saturday, 
December 1, Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert, 3. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge: November 29 and 30. 
Sale of English Coins. 

Messrs. Hodgson, November 23. Sale of Old English Books from 
Whitley Beaumo t Yorks, including three Caxtons in one volume, 








LITERATURE 
A NEW ESSAYIST 


Winged Words. (Lane, 7s, 6d. net.) 


‘“ WinGED WorpDs”’ can scarcely be termed a modest title 
for this collection of essays. If the author had searched 
for a phrase that is at once descriptive and familiar, he 
might have taken Olla Podrida, Trifles, Table Talk, or 
something of that kind. The bookis a long and rambling 
one, in which the author deals with a vast number of 
subjects briefly and disjointedly. He writes very well 
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and is fastidious in taste, but we have discovered nothing 
in the volume that would warrant the title-phrase as a 
correct description. Indeed, our critic is best when 
dealing with the infinitely little, as, for example, in his 
discourse concerning the peculiarities of women. The 
“‘winged words”’ he addresses to them may be guessed at 
from the following : 

Coming out of a theatre one night I beckoned the driver of a 
hansom who caught my eye; no sooner had he made bis way up to 
the kerb than two women in evening dress pushed violently past me, 


jumped into the cab and drove off, the driver no doubt imagining that 
I had hailed the cab for them. 


This may be quite true, but it is not very Homeric. 
Here is another of his delightful little observations. 


I overheard once a wealthy lady, who lived in a large country 
house, explaining to another (as cat off as herself) that when it was 
necessary to hire a vehicle from the station it was as. 6d. if you took 
the fly direct from the station, but if you walked up the station drive 
and took one in the road outside it was only 2s., adding, ‘‘ That’s what 
I always do.” 


He sums up numerically the minor characteristics of the 
feminine temperament. The first is that ‘a woman cannot 
believe that it is really time to start for a dinner engage- 
ment or a train;” the second that “ women cannot be 
content to take their own turn at « railway booking- 
office window;” the third is the very curious one 
that “‘a woman cannot draw houses or other buildings 
vertical in a picture or sketch;” the fourth that 
“‘women cannot steer a boat.” After discussing the 
last at some length, he comes to the _ conclu- 
sion that it is “entirely out of the track of 
her instincts.” Here, evidently, is a reformer of manners 
worth listening to! In his first chapter he makes a protest 
that certainly has more truth than novelty about ‘it, 
against the use of slang by both sexes and particularly by 
young women. We seem to have heard before of the 
misuse of “quite” for “very,” and the employment of 
“awfully” as an intensive. The example he gives of this 
is of a little fellow addressing his mother and saying : 
“ Mother, may I| introduce Tom Smith; he says you are 
awfully decent.” The girl who says of another: ‘“‘She’s a 
great pal of mine,” and who makes common use of the 
term “ beastly,”’ certainly deserves to be reprehended, 
even if she may be only following the fashion of the time, 
and be, in spite of all this, in her own lingo, “ awfully 
nice.” We have heard too—to follow our author's 
example and jump from one theme to another—that 
London is very provincial. There is a little essay on the 
saving sense of humour, but we wonder where it was when 
the author found a title like “* Winged Words" for these 
minute criticisms. It is true that he sometimes 
approaches higher things ; but his meditations on deity 
and our material surroundings want boldness and depth. 
Our critic, like a great many others, has lost the anchorage 
of his youth, and his pinrerna APA is that we are the mani- 
festation of the Divine Spirit of the Universe and that: 


He who can believe and act upon this conception, can feel it as a 
reality influencing his daily life and aspirations, has surely no need of 
the shackles of a formal creed binding him to the services of a personal 
God, the creation of his own finite imagination. 


But it is in his minute criticism that our author is always 
most delightiul. He would be even more so if he would 
define his terms. What does he mean, for instance, by 
Philistinism, as used in his discussion of the Philistinism 
of eminent novelists? Apparently he considers that artist 
Philistine who does not understand the arts he does not 
practise. In Jane Austen, for instance, he discovers the 
Philistinism of ‘‘pure and innocent ignorance.” His 
example is the following : 


Consider, for instance, the description of the singing at the party at 
the Westons, when it was a mark of culture and interest on the part 
of a gentleman to interpolate ‘*a second, slightly but correctly taken,” 
as an accompaniment to the lady's song; and Jane Fairfax's music 
that was sent to her with the piano: “and here is something quite 
Do you know it ? 


new to me. Cramer. And here are a new set of 








Irish melodies."’ ‘Cramer ’’ was apparently a name Jane had heard, 
though she evades any attempt to define the particular composition, 
just as she never thinks of mentioning the authorship of that wanton 
play that was rehearsed in Sir Thomas’s billiard-room., 


Thackeray is described as a rampant Philistine, because 
he preferred a pantomime overture to classical music. If 
our essayist had reversed his engine, so to speak, it would 
have been easy to show that painters, whom he seems to 
consider the only true artists, usually take a light, airy, and 
altogether erroneous view of literature. In fact, one of 
the most amusing chapters is that devoted to misquota- 
tion of poetry, where it is shown that artists frequently 
misquote the bits of verse of which they make titles to 
their pictures. In a recent Royal Academy catalogue 
an artist misquoted the final line ina passage of 
* Paradise Lost :” 4 


And o’er the night her silver mantle threw, 


instead of “And o’er the dark.”’ Another misquoted 
Tennyson’s 


The splendour falls on castle walls, 


If we were to examine critically our own author’s re- 
marks about some translations, it would not be very 
difficult to fasten the charge of Philistinism upon himself, 
but here, again, his glory 1s found in the infinitely little. 
He crucifies the translator who translates the ‘‘ Oui, 
monsieur” which a French lady will address to her 
fiancé as “ Yes, sir.” Miss Blind sinned abominably in 
translating Marie Bashkirtseff’s ‘* Aussi od diable place-t- 
il l'amour, M. Dumas ?” as ** Then where the devil does 
M. Dumas place love?” He points out that it would 
have been a more correct English equivalent to have said 
‘** Where on earth,” or '* where in the name of goodness,” 
and he concludes resignedly: ‘* But such are the tricks of 
translators.”’ His comments on verse translations are 
truisms, only he does not seem to recognise that at the 
best, language, as Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, is 
but the algebraic sign of the thoughts in a man’s mind, 
and that those symbols at the best only convey approxi- 
mately his ideas. The fullerand richer a man’s thought, 
the less easily is he translated. Thus Byron is as good 
in some of his continental translations as in the original, 
whereas Burns is untranslatable. By the bye, speaking 
of Byron, he appears to be one of our author’s favourite 
poets, but though he refers to Byron's “ unforgettable 
stanzas and unforgettable lines,” the only one which he 
gives as being masterly, is this summing up of Voltaire, 
whose talents 
Breathed most in ridicule—which, as the wind, 


Blew where it listed, laying all things prone — 
Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 


Poor Byron! one sighs. Is this the most that can be 
said for you? In the pathos of intense simplicity, the 
examples he culls are from Rossetti and Shelley, The 
sentence from the former contains sixty- words, which 
does not seem very simple at a first glance and will not 
compare for a moment with such an expression as that of 
Shakespeare : 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ; 

or the simplicity of the famous dirge in Cymbeline. The 
Shelley passage is from The Cenct: 


How often 
Now 


And yours I see is coming down. 
Have we done this for one another ! 
We shail not do it any more. 


This is the best quotation in the book. One is sorely 
tempted to poke a little fun at this author, chiefly for the 
reason that he takes himself so very seriously. He isnot 
a thinker of any great depth, but he seems to have an 
alert mind and plenty of sympathy. The writing, as we 
have already hinted, is excellently clear and good from 
beginning to end, so that we are seldom in doubt about 
his meaning. As a volume of table-talk the book will be 
found entertaining. 
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MRS. GASKELL 


The Works of Mrs. Gaskell, With Introductions by A. W, 
Warp. 8 yols. (Smith, Elder, 4s. 6d, net each). 


NoTHinG that Mrs. Gaskell has written is perfect and 
eternal like “‘ Cranford,” and yet her full reputation is 
apt to be limited by “Cranford’s”” immense popularity. 
For it is almost as exceptional to find a man who does 
not know “ Cranford ”’ as it is to find a man who has read 
her longer and more serious work, ‘‘ Mary Barton,” her 
first novel, or “Ruth,” or * Wives and Daughters,” or 
“North and South,” or those admirable short stories 
united under the name * Round the Sofa,” containing 
“The Poor Clare” and ‘‘ The Manchester Marriage.” So 
it is with great pleasure that we welcome this new and 
comely edition of her works, which is produced under the 
direction of Dr. Ward. In the preface he explains that 
he has undertaken the task owing to the express wish of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s daughters, Miss Gaskell and Miss Julia B. 
Gaskell ; and there is certainly no one who could have 
performed it with: equal grace and efficiency. The first 
volume contains his short but illuminating biography; 
and to each successive volume he has written a charming 
and discriminating introduction : his critical acumen onl 
serves to heighten his devoted reverence for Mrs. Gaskell’s 
genius, and his knowledge of the times and places which 
she interpreted throws new light upon the beauty of her 
interpretation. 

In 1838, when Mrs. Gaskell was twenty-eight years old 

and had been married six years, she wrote to her friend 
Mrs. Howett about some work which she had undertaken 
in collaboration with her husband: it is practically her 
first literary work, and in her letter she expressed her aim 
in doing it. This is what she writes : 
_ We once thought of trying to write sketches among the poor, rather 
in the manner of Crabbe (now don’t think this presumptuous), but in 
& more seeing-beauty spirit ; and one—the only one—was published 
in Blackwood, January 1837. But 1 suppose we spoke our plan near a 
dog-rose, for it never went any further. 


’ 


Her first novel, ‘Mary Barton,” was not completed 
until 1847, and her manner had changed and developed 
from the experimental poem; but her aim remained for 
ever the same. She wrote and wrote always—even to her 
last work, ‘‘ Wives’ and Daughters,” which was still un- 
finished at her death in 1865—in a seeing-beauty spirit. 
And therein lies her charm and her greatness. That spirit 
was so much part of her nature that there is no straining 
after the effect of beauty; there is nothing desperate 
about her attitude, nothing forced. And the circumstances 
of her life were beautiful. 


Fortune cast no shadows across the path of her personal experi- 
ences save such as are the lot of mortality ; and the fame which sud- 
denly encircled her brow, before she had yet passed into middle age, 
was alike unasked and undisturbing. . . . Her husband, who had 
won her hand in the days of her beautiful girlhood, was the associate 
of the best and highest thoughts of her womanly maturity ; and the 
honoured name that she left was safe in the care of her dearly loved 

daughters. On such a life who would wish to look back; to it who 
is not ready to look up? 


Yet sympathy and love enabled her to see the evil and the 
ugly and the distressing things of life without shrinking : 
beauty never became suspect. She possessed the quiet 
strength and great courage which are needed to welcome 
the colour of beauty; for that colour often makes the 
dark moment or the ugly sight by contrast more poignant 
in its effect. A little story of hers called ‘‘ Libbie Marsh’s 
Three Eras” shows this peculiar ability with exceptional 
clearness. The spirit informs all her work: in the little 
Story it seems crystallised. Her treatment is exquisite in 
grace and simplicity. We can think of no writer but 
Mrs. Gaskell who could have held the poise with such 
nicety : a moment’s lack of grip, the slightest hesitation, 
and the story must inevitably fall and fall heavily: 
Sordidness and false pathos crouch to catch her, For the 
Story tells of a little cripple-boy, Franky, who dies, and 





whose death brings a kind of sweetness to his mother, a 
cross-grained woman whom her neighbours dislike, and 
establishes a bond between her and Libbie Marsh, the 
sewing-girl who had come to live in the court and felt 
very lonely until she sent the little boy a canary as a 
valentine and became his friend. So after his death the 
two women live together and Libbie Marsh . . . but this 
is Mrs. Gaskell’s way of moralising : 

Do you ever read the mora] concluding sentence of a story? I 
never do, but I once (in the year 1811, I think) heard of a deaf old 
lady, living by herself, who did; and as she may have left some de- 
scendants with the same amiable peculiarity 1 will put in for their 
benefit what I believe to be the secret of her peace of mind, the real 
reason why she no longer feels oppressed at her loneliness in the 
world—she has a purpose in life; and that purpose is a holy one, 


Apparent in this sentence lies the quality which saved 
Mrs. Gaskell from sentiment—void abysm!—and that 
— is her sense of humour. By the side of it George 

liot’s humour pales to bitterwit. It is as much part of 
her character as the seeing-beauty spirit. The combina- 
tion of the two (how rarely they go together it is only 
necessary to think for a moment to realise) form 
Mrs. Gaskell’s greatness. It gives her the breadth of 
view, which humour alone can give, and balanced insight 
into character, And so of the conflicting interests, of 
masters and workpeople, of rich and. poor, her treatment 
is always masterly ; and whatever character she touches, 
whether it be the distinguished Margaret Hale, or the 
unswerving John Thorton, or the Nonconformist minister 
Benson and his sister Faith, or Ruth, to whom the 
Bensons give a home, or countless others, she is always 
able to endow that character with the charm of lovableness. 
Rarely, as in the case of Bellingham, who has betrayed 
Ruth, does that quality desert her, and at once her touch 
becomes heavy and her treatment prejudiced and uncon- 
vincing. 

It is to Mrs. Gaskell, of all the Victorian novelists, that 
we turn to find the quiet beauty of Victorian life. George 
Eliot was a little beyond her time, and there was bitter- 
ness in her writing. The Brontés were too individual ; 
their novels read like prose rhapsodies on their personal 
griefs. Dickens paints with such a grotesque assortment 
of colours, laid on so heavily, that his people seem 
creations of his own genius rather than human beings, 
though they share his tremendous animal spirits. Disraeli 
charms and bewilders by his brilliance and display—the 
exact opposite of Troliope, who soothes us with his 
jaborious care, Mrs. Gaskell was eminently of her age. 
She alone among them was inspired by what was highest 
and noblest of herday. Others were stifled by it, like the 
Brontés, or loved it and sneered at it, liked Thackeray, or 
were brilliant at its expense, like Disraeli. She was kept 
from sinking into its placidity by her intense sympatby 
with what was best in it, just as the other novelists (as is 
more usual) were saved from its lethargy by rebelling 
against what was worst in it. 

The old order must change; but it is delightful to 
look back on all that was gracious and comely in that old 
order. And perhaps the best thing of that Victorian life 
was the instinct of the family. The thief circumstance 
had spoiled Thackeray’s vision of that—“‘the angry man, 
with the hungry look in his eyes’—and had embittered 
George Eliot against it without giving her the right solu- 
tion to the problems which she saw. But that family 
instinct informed Mrs. Gaskell’s life, even as it informed 
her work with what Dr. Ward delightfully calls “her 
sweet serenity of soul,” 

Knowledge creates new responsibilities, and problems 
arise quite simply from the effort to adjust these new 
responsibilities to the old framework. Now, in the creed 
of the individualist and of the socialist the family is losin 
its old prestige. It is the day of the young. The duty o 
the old: to the young is more regarded than that of the 
young to the old. Life has become more gs em and 
superficially it is harder and more material than when 
Mrs. Gaskell wrote. So we turn to Mrs, Gaskell and read 
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her books for their beauty and peace and old-world kind- 
liness and charm ; such centuries are they removed from 
the stress of modern thought and the bustle of modern 
existence, 


PROFUNDO PINDARUS ORE—II 


The Olympian Odes of Pindar, 
by Cyrm Mayne, M.A, 
Bowes.) 


Translated into English verse 
(Cambridge: Macmillan & 


THOUGH, as I have said, the Odes, from one point of 
view, formed a part of a religious rite, in fact an act of 
worship, the poems themselves were anything but religious 
poems. |Pindar often, like the Troubadours in the Middle 
Ages, speaks of his art as *‘ the gay art” ; with him to treat 
a theme is ‘‘ to play with”’ it, and he calls his song “a toy 
of Apollo’s.” The effect on the poet of the apparent 
triviality of his theme is curious. As the event is to the 
unthinking commonplace, he is resolved that his style and 
diction shall recoil as far as possible from the common- 
place. Hence the elevation of language which some critics 
have mistaken for bombast. He sings of a boy who 
defeated four competitors in the wrestling match, and 
thus escaped the humiliation of returning home defeated. 
How is this expressed? ‘‘He put off from himself on 
four lads’ bodies the home-coming most painful, the 
tongue to disr-..se turned, and the furtive path.” When 
a prosateur would have written “ immediately on emerging 
from boyhood ” Pindar says : “‘ when reft from the beard- 
less ones ” ; a cloak is ‘‘warm physick ’gainst the winds 
of heaven”: “he never failed at Nemea” becomes 
**Nemea clave unto him.” The smoke of the sacrifice 
puffing up in quick jets “kicks the welkin”; the fields 
after lying fallow ‘‘ clutch back their strength.”” When 
we meet expressions like these we must remember not 
only how essential it was to maintain elevation in treating 
of homely themes, but also that Greek words are not 
exactly conterminous with English. ‘‘ Methinks a whet- 
stone shrilleth at my lips’ seems to us too daring a figure 
to convey the meaning “‘here is that which urges me to 
loud song.” But who shall say that dxovd came to the 
Greek ear with precisely that train of associated ideas 
which “whetstone” bears to ours? Even in our own 
language words have taken on meanings which now 
render almost ludicrous phrases which were once sober 
and dignified. When Chaucer alludes to “‘ That conceited 
clerk Homere’’ we know that he intended to describe 
Homer as possed of lofty imagination and deep learning, 
but we cannot help thinking of an overdressed Bank or 
Post Office functionary, or even 


That commonplace type 
With a stick and a pipe 
And a half-bred black and tan. 


Matthew Arnold ascribes to Pindar a kind of intoxica- 
tion of style. He is steeped in style in a sense which is 
true of no other artist in words, in which he works with 
the same unerring touch with which Phidias wrought in 
marble. That “note of distinction” which the same 
admirable critic bids us to Jook for in every work of art 
is never hard to hear in Pindar, or indeed in any part of 
Greek lyric poetry. But to hear it aright we must have 
ears, and educated ears. The stilted and the dignified are 
as near neighbours as the sublime and the ridiculous. In 
Pindar we find a spiritual excitement, or exaltation, ever 
surging up but ever bridled in, as in the acting of Salvini 
and Sarah Bernhardt. Proverbial philosophy and dark 
mythical allusion suddenly flash into a semi-epical ballad, 
sparkling with Homeric jewels, always reset, but always 
reflecting the glamour of mythland—epic perfumes 
charged with the sweet associations of ‘‘faery lands 
forlorn,” shining gems of speech which are in his own 
phrase “‘ hid under flowers of fire.’’ 

The most amazing quality in the odes of victory is that 





while they seem to rush on with careless and impetuous 
might, so that Horace even called Pindar’s numbers 
*‘lawless,” there is good reason to believe that they are 
the result of the most elaborate but artfully concealed 
art, that these poems are constructed on a subtle principle 
almost peculiar to themselves. The ode radiates from a 
central point or “kernel” (éugadés) and expands into 
corresponding branches on each side. It begins with the 
middle. The kernel contains the myth. It is connected 
with the ‘‘ opening ”’ (dpx4) on the one side and the “‘seal’”’ 
(cdpayis) on the other by two “links” called the xararpord, 
or fore-link”” and the jeraxararpora, or “after-link.” Itis 
very strange how these different joints (so to speak) of 
the poem seem in the immense majority of cases to stand 
in the same relation to each other and to the whole piece. 
The “opening”’ tells of the victor and his family. Then 
comes the “fore-link”’ which introduces the “kernel” 
containing the myth, from which again the “ after-link” 
leads us on to the “seal” which recurs to the theme of 
the ‘‘opening.” ‘ Opening” matches “seal” and “ fore- 
link” answers to “‘after-link.’”’ These two “links” are 
easily recognisable. They are invariably subjective, and 
refer to the poet and his art figuratively and nearly 
always by means of some nautical metaphor. The links 
constitute a kind of rubric. The “ fore-link”’ says “‘ here 
beginneth the myth” and the “‘after-link” says “ here 
endeth the myth.” The Greek mythology, it must be 
remembered, was in effect the Greek Bible. 

When one thinks of the “‘ kernel” thus set between the 
*links’’ like a jewel within the bevel of a ring, one is at 
once struck by an analogy in the sister art of architecture. 
In the pediment of a Greek temple the central sculpture 
is flanked on both sides by corresponding pairs of designs, 
until the whole pediment is embellished; just as the 
central “kernel”’ is flanked by the “ opening” on one side 
and the “seal” on the other, to which in longer poems is 
added another corresponding pair, a “ fore-opening” 
(érapya) and an “exit” (¢iddorv). So when a stone is 
thrown into a lake the circles of retreating water are 
larger and more numerous according to its size. Now 
Pindar frequently refers to some invention of his as 
regards the structure of the ode, and there are several 
passages in which he speaks of this discovery in close 
connection with some similar device introduced into 
architecture. Itseems then not an unwarranted inference 
that it was the treatment of the pediment in architecture 
which suggested to Pindar the peculiar structure of his 
ode, while to carry out his scheme he availed himself of 
the technique of the Terpandrian nome. It is very 
remarkable that those very pediments furnish the theme 
of some of his most beautiful episodes. Perhaps the 
finest picture in Pindar is in that Isthmian ode in which 
he describes the visit of Heracles to Telamon, when he 
came to seek Telamon’s aid against Troy, when Telamon 
gave his guest a wine-cup rough with gold, and Heracles, 
as he stood there in the lion’s skin, stretched forth his 
irresistible hands to heaven, and prayed for a son for 
Telamon of Eriboea’s womb, “staunch as this hide which 
hangeth about me, the hide of the beast that I slew at 
Nemea: and may his heart be as stout as his hands.” 
Now this is the very theme that embellished the eastern 
pediment of the temple of Athene in Aegina, which Pindar 
must often have admired when he conducted many a 
triumphal! cantata in the favoured island, the home of so 
many victorious athletes. Hence we may well believe 
that when Pindar looked on the pediment of a Greek 
temple adorned with its central piece of sculpture and its 
corresponding groups of statuary on either side until the 
whole space was embellished, it occurred to him that this 
fine effect might be borrowed by the sister art of Poetry. 
Whether he really did borrow this device cannot be said 
to be ascertained for certain, If he did, it is only in the 
last few years that scholarshiphas discovered the mechanism 
of the wonderful toy, which is all the more beautiful since 
we have learned the secret, 


R, Y, TYRRELL, 
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A PERIOD OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


The First Half of the Seventeenth Century. By Hersert J.C, 
Grierson, M.A., Chalmers Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Aberdeen. Periods of Euro- 
pean Literature Series. (Blackwood, 5s. net.) 


PROFESSOR GRIERSON’S book is chiefly valuable on two 
accounts. It gives one of the best summaries in English 
of the verse, prose and drama of Holland during the period 
under discussion, and it pays a more adequate tribute to 
the greatness of Donne than has been the custom of late in 
histories of English literature. The chapters on the English 
drama are somewhat thin, but that was to be expected in 
a volume which covers so much ground: it is an im- 
possible task to do justice to the period indicated by the 
names of George Chapman and Shirley within the limits 
of fifty short pages, but Professor Grierson’s chapter, 
short as it is, may be read without too painful a sense 
of breathlessness, for he has left out much detail, and 
wisely confined himself to general statements and a broad 
treatment. We cannotaccept all his judgments. It isa 
little odd, for instance, to read that ‘“* Beaumont and 
Fletcher cultivated indecency.” We agree with the pre- 
ference given to ‘‘ metaphysical” as the distinctive name 
for the poetry that is usually associated with the names of 
Donne and of his followers: to speak of them as “ fan- 
tastics” has always seemed to us to be a sheer misuse of 
language. A sane word of warning is uttered concerning 
the ‘“‘ hazardous conjectures” of Mr. Gosse in the matter 
of Donne. Donne, one of the greatest in English litera- 
ture, still lacks an editor. The work might very well fill a 
life of medium length, therefore he is likely to lack 
adequate attention until the study of literature is sub- 
sidised by a self-denying Trust. The ideal editor of Donne 
must be a patient collator, a good bibliographer, a cool 
critic, he must lack prejudices and be incapable of 
emendation. 

We are glad to see that Professor Grierson has a good 
word to say for Herbert’s poem on Aaron’s dress. It is 
one of the most perfect in music and technique in the 
English language and it is one of the most neglected. He 
is less than just to Cowley, but that may be due to the 
temper of the age; and it is evident that he has 
never fallen under the spell of Browne’s Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica. 

The book would have been greatly improved by further 
revision. Some of the sentences need to be recast, e.g., 
speaking of Milton’s sonnets, Professor Grierson writes: 
“the grand style to which he had finally attained in 
Lycidas is as evident as in Paradise Lost in these 
splendid, and in the history of English poetry so in- 
Spiring, poems.” There is a reference to Balzac on p. 187 
which does not seem to be indexed; the late Mr. Garnett 
appears minus one t on p. 193; the author of one of the 
best biographies in English appears as Mrs. Hutcheson 
on p. 242 and, on the following page, most tragic of all, 
Walton's Christian name appears as Isaac. We do not 
think Professor Grierson need have gone out of his way to 
cast doubts on Izaak Walton’s accuracy. Later research 
has shown him in some things (e.g., the matter of Herbert’s 
ordination) to be more accurate than modern editors and 
biographers. 

But we would end as we began with an expression of 
thanks tu Professor Grierson for his welcome addition to 
literary history, a work marked by much insight. It is 
always pleasant to see one’s own thoughts set forth in 
happy phrase by others, and few sentences in the book 
have pleased us more than those which summarise what 
Professor Grierson has to say of Miiton. “ Milton’s 
heaven,” says he, “is not wanting in majesty and 
splendour. The poet was too deeply read in the Hebrew 
prophets not to have at his command magnificent images 
and sublime effects. Still, when we close the poem, we 
feel acutely that the poet has never caught a glimpse of 





the Beatific Vision, in which alone could be found the 
meaning of the great tragedy, and which lesser men than 
Milton—Giles Fletcher, Crashaw, Vaughan, Vondel— 
descried at moments. To that vision there is no access 
‘ nisi per charitatem,’ and some want of love was Milton’s 
misfortune.” 


THE GREAT RIDDLE 


Christian Theism and a Spivitual Monism, God, Freedom, and 
Immortality in view of Monistic Evolution. By the 
Rev, W, L, Watkxer, (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 9s.) 


THE object of this book is to show how, apart from 
Idealistic philosphy properly so-called, the very argu- 
ment of mechanical Monism can be turned against itself, 
and that, in fact, even on its own premisses, the universal 
supremacy of mind and reason accounts far better for the 
universe as it is than that of a material ‘‘ substance.” 

This, of course, is no new idea: it has been pointed 
out before how, on the theory that the human brain is 
the result of a long course of evolution due to the inter- 
action of subject and object from their lower to their 
higher manifestations, it follows inevitably that the 
external order, from which mind is thus derived, is itself 
rational. Nowhere, however, have we seen this thesis 
more lucidly and convincingly handled than by this able 
writer. 

The first real difficulty he experiences in the course of 
his argument is when he seeks to pass from the merely 
immanent God of Nature to the immanent ard tran- 
scendent God of Christianity. 

And it is here, in the first place, that we are inclined 
to think he does not quite hit the mark. He seems to 
imagine that there is some danger in the increased 
emphasis which modern theology lays on the divine 
immanence. So there would be, from the Theistic stand- 
point, if the transcendent element were neglected. This, 
however, is by no means the case. But theologians are 
beginning to realise the significance of the truth that the 
idea of transcendence, the thought of the Absolute, itself 
is immanent in man, in the same way that the sense of 
externality, on which he rightly insists as that which makes 
purely subjective idealism impossible, is as much a part of 
the mental constitution as the idea of self. In fact, the crude 
notions of the material object and of the transcendence of 
Deity which belong to the unphilosophic mind stand on 
exactly the same footing. Mr. Walker so aims at maintain- 
ing an empirical position that he seems, if not to support 
these popular illusions, at least tocondone them. And this, 
perhaps, exemplifies the weakness of this line of reasoning 
when once the purely phenomenal has been transcended. 
For, however we may seek to ignore it, we are then 
at once brought face to face with what is, to all appear- 
ance at least, a dualism of ideas which stand one over 
against the other in correlative opposition, of which the 
transcendent and immanent, the relative and absolute, are 
but a few of the terms of the whole series. The transcend- 
ence of God leads to another opposition, that between the 
Christian idea of God and the “ cruelty of nature.” It is 
useful, no doubt, to point out that this cruelty has been 
exaggerated, that we have no right to interpret the suffer- 
ings of the lower creation in the light of human conscious- 
ness. But, though such a plea may mitigate, it does not 
solve a problem that extends itself into the world of 
humanity, in which, for ages, man has inflicted indescrib- 
able sufferings upon his fellow man, often in the name of 
religion, in the name of God Himself. Before this problem 
can be met, it is necessary that it should be stated in 
unequivocal and unbiassed terms. This Mr. Walker fails 
todo. He is doubtless right in insisting that the doctrine 
of the struggle for existence has been too exclusively 
emphasised by the older school of evolutionists, and in 
following Prince Kropotkin and others by giving due 
prominence to the opposite factors of love and altruism, 
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equally present throughout the whole process. But 
this serves only to make more evident the dualism 
that runs through the very core of things. Modern 
scientific method has shown that the older dualistic 
notion of two warriog principles is untenable, but 
it has only made more apparent the presence through- 
out the whole of nature of the opposing forces of love and 
hatred, which, though complementary in the sense that 
they work together for a common end, in a common 
system, are yet, as principles, seemingly irreconcilable. 
The difficulty is to imagine how the Christian idea of a 
loving ‘God can be reconciled with the creation of a world, 
in which every creature devours some other. And his 
repeated assertion that no other method of creation was 
possible, in itself a large and unproved assumption, only 
creates another difficulty in the Theistic concept - 
imposing upon God a necessity superior to His own will 
and goodness. Mr. Walker’s statement of the difficulty 
gives but an inadequate idea of its real strength. Of 
course he would answer, and practically does answer—the 
whole trend of his reasoning is in that direction—that we 
must look to the moral results of the development for the 
real meaning of the process. This is the strength of the 
evolutionary argument for Theism. But here again he 
fails to sesiée the strength of the dualism which is but 
made the clearer and the more apparently irreconcilable, 
the further the moral element in man leads him away 
from the callousness of nature and forces him to criticise 
the very process of which himself and his moral ideas are 
the outcome. There is, of course, considerable truth in 
the view that what is good in a lower stage becomes evil 
in a higher. But though this may hold true in many 
cases, it certainly finds no echo in that deep and common 
sentiment of humanity which recognises the eternal and 
absolute difference between right and wrong, and therefore 
the explanation but brings to light one opposition the 
more. It would certainly seem as if, in the statement of 
the world-problem, some form of the Hegelian method 
were the right one, the positing of opposites in their hard 
abstraction in order that they may be transcended in a 
higher unity. But here the danger supervenes, in dealing 
with such very real and vital problems, of falling into 
mere abstractions and mistaking words for things. 
Mr. Walker is so far nght: the philosophy of the future 
cannot be mere abstract idealism; it must come into 
touch with living, concrete facts. And over-generalising 
leads to looseness of statement and haziness as to facts 
and details, 

Once more, the dualism that exists between phenomenal 
necessity and the interior sense of freedom receives here 
no adequate recognition, though the writer has no difficulty 
in refuting much of the rash and paradoxical reasoning of 
Mr. Mallock. 

One more point must be noticed in this connection. 
The chief problem he sets himself to solve is the recon- 
ciliation of mind and matter, of subject and object. But, 
though he rightly insists, against Haeckel and his school, 
that the lower must be subsumed under the higher, the 
known under the knowing mind, here again he thinks to 
reconcile apparent dualism by denying its existence. It 
may be true enough to say that mind and matter are 
different, but complementary, aspects of the same reality, 
yet the difference remains, it is not resolved by this 
admission, Here the philosophy of the man in the street 
is at one with that of the idealist. The sense of the 
opposition between mind and matter is profound and 
radical. And the first analysis only serves to emphasise 
it, to make broader and deeper the gulf between the ego 
and phenomena, between the unextended and the 
extended. It is only by further consideration that the 
gulf is bridged. Hegelians have bridged it in their own 
way and have finally recenciled all minor oppositions in 
the Subject. Mr. Walker is right when he says that the 
method does not appeal to the ordinary man, but, though 
his conclusions are identical, his manner of reaching them 
ever evades the real crux of the problem. 





As for the theological structure which he builds on this 
philosophy, its connections with the previous argument 
are of the loosest, atid this fact is, after the manner of 
theologians, slurred over and concealed, instead of being 
made, as it ought to be, perfectly clear. The book is, 
however, well worth perusal, especially the earlier chapters. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY—AND FOR EVER? 


Some Irish Yesterdays. By E. C2, Somervitte and Martin 
Ross. (Longmans, 6s.) 


TueEsE sketches of Irish life and character are as charming 
and as amusing as anything that the authors of “‘ The 
Experiences of an Irish R.M” have ever done. Take the 
following account of how ordering meat from the butcher 
is managed in “a wild westhern place in Cork :” 


When they goes tu kill a cow there, they dhrive her out through the 
sthreet, and a man in front of her ringing a bell, and another man 
with her, and he having a bit o' chalk (and it should be a black cow). 
Every one then can tell what bit of her they want, and the man 
dhraws it out on her with the chalk. But it should be a black cow. 


A better example of meiosis could scarcely be given than 
that in Slipper’s A B C of Foxhunting which says: 


C is for Check. 
If ye go any faster 

Ye’ll be apt to be dhrawn into chat 
With the Master. 


It needs an Irishman to cope with the ways of Irish 
servants in a manner that is at all adequate to the 
occasion. To an Englishman the humour of the situation 
is not at the particular moment so apt to appeal. Could 
any one but an Irish mistress have preserved reticence on 
the abstraction of a pair of her shoes for use at a village 
festival ? 

“ Himself’s”’ remark, too, must be given, on finding that 
his boat had not survived the winter, owing to the 
pressing demands of the laundresses for wood to heat 
their coppers. ‘‘ Begad,” he said, regarding the culprits 
through his spectacles, “I believe you’d burn myself if 
I’d light”; and Rickeen’s description on Mulvaney’s 
dog: “‘ Ye couldn’t know what kind of a breed was in him, 
but ye’d have to like him, he was that spotted.” Such 
touches are strewn thicker than ever through the pages of 
this book. And yet, when the last one is turned, it is not 
the humour and the frolic and the fun that linger in 
the mind, but rather a sense of sadness unrelieved by 
hope of the future. In the chapter “In Sickness and in 
Health”’ is brought out that perpetual wonder, the Irish 
marriage; the grossest commercial bargain that ever was 
haggled over, which yet, as years go by, in spite of the 
poverty and sordidness of its surroundings, becomes a 
very poem of faithfulness and affection, as in the case 
of the aged couple here described, of whom it was truly 
said: ‘‘ Their hearts were within in each other.” 

In the last chapter the closing sentence runs: 

The very wind that blows softly over brown acres of bog carries 
perfumes and sounds that England does not know: the women 
digging the potato-land are talking of things that England does not 


understand. The question that remains is whether England will ever 
understand. 


And the beauty of the language and sentiments in which 
this appeal is couched by Irishman and Irishwoman on 
behalf of their people makes the answer which must 
be made on behalf of England seem yet more unsym- 
pathetic and prosaic. Still, it must be given, and it is this: 
in this workaday world neither England nor any other 
country where the men are honestly working out their 
own Salvation by the sweat of their brow can or ever will 
understand a nation who, living ever in the past, dwelling 
ever on ancient wrongs, refuse when at home to do a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wage. In England the women 
would not be “ digging the potato-land.” 
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THE ODE OF SAPPHO 
“TO ANACTORIA ” 


(This fanciful completion ot Sappho’s ode (which breaks off after 
the first line of the fifth stanza) by adding three stanzas suggested by 
piecing some of the fragments together, is of course not Offered as a 
serious critical attempt at restoration. The fragments are numbered 
as in Wharton's 2nd edition, the words in brackets being the 
connections supplied by the translator.] 


BLEsT as Gods immortal is he, meseemeth, 

Who, when thou dost witchingly speak, may hear thee, 

Darling, while his gaze upon thine eyes dreameth, 
Sitting anear thee, 


Hear thy laugh love-thrilling! In thy net tangled 

Then my breast’s bird wildly his wings must flutter ! 

One, one furtive glance—and my breath is strangled ; 
Nought can I utter: 


Palsied fails my tongue; and a wildfire subtle 

’Neath my skin is suddenly coursing, searing 

These mine eyes blind: throbbeth my pulses’ shuttle, 
Stunning mine hearing. 


Drops of anguish slip from my forehead: quivers 

Every limb: parched grass by the sickle laid is 

Not so pale: my frame in a death-swoon shivers 
Close unto Hades. 


Yet I blench not !—ev’n to the beggar [gleaming 
Treasure shines in dreams, that his sleep is golden :] 
So my love hopes ever: in happy dreaming 

Still am I holden.* 


[Yet my dream is troubled,] as yearning, straining,t 

[Empty arms I stretch,] and I wake with weeping. 

Let the dawn-wind scatter my heart-sick paining 
Swiftly down-sweeping ! 


Aphrodite, crownéd with gold, O give me 

Love for my lot,§ [even my heart’s dream-treasure !] 

This, whereof my rival would fain bereave me,|| 
[Grant of thy pleasure !] 


_ - + « yur Seuaira 


toro otvada (Frag. 15). 
+ kal woOjw kal wdowar . . . (Frag. 25). 


- .. Kar’enov orddaypor" 
rov 5’ éwimddforres dpor péporev 
kal pededwvas (Frag. 17). 


§ ald’byw, xpvcocrépar’ ’Adpddita, 
Tévie Tov wddov Kaxbnv . . . (Frag.g). 


\} 2 oo Syw 5 xi’ br- 
Tw Tis para (Frag. 13). 


ARTHUR S. Way. 








NUGZ SCRIPTORIS 


X—TRUTH IN ERROR 


Is there truth in error? Does it hide in obscurity there ? 
and can it be traced in its lurking-places ? Most assuredly 
it 1s so; or the latter—the error—could hot possibly live 
one hour. It was Bossuet, a Catholic prelate, who said: 
“* Every ertor is a truth abused.” Whether this applies 
to every one, or only to the majority, it is certaii that 
it is the truth within it that enables each error to 
live. Every one knows that it is impossible for the 
most sincere lovét of truth to be wholly free from 





error, that each opinion formed is a mixed product, that 
we all see through a glass darkly, and that no finite intel- 
lect can discover truth absolutely. It may startle some 
persons, who imagine they have found it, to be told that 
to reach “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth” is a visionary dream ; but it will no longer startle 
them if they realise that absolute truth is of necessity 
universal, not many-sided but all-sided. It is truth applic- 
able to every object, in all conditions of existence, and in 
every possible world; while the small domain to which 
we are confined is that of the relative, the partial, the 
one-sided, and the contingent. 

But even in this minor sphere of the contingent which 
we daily traverse, we cannot attdin to infallibility. It 
is only an approximation that can ever be ours. 
We gather its tiny fragments together and laboriously 
save them up; but, like the flowers we pluck, they begin 
to decay as soon as they ate gathered. We are subject to 
scores of illusions in reference to each of them, and even 
when we attain to a knowledge of what is true, the mean- 
ing of it rapidly fades, and we are unabie to bring it 
back to consciousness as it was. Our knowledge becomes 
entangled in knots whick we cannot unravel; and the 
result is sooner or later a hieroglyphic to ourselves as well 
as to others. But it is sometimes forgotten that a sadder 
fate than this would be ours were we able to attain to 
infallibility. Our symmetrical dogmas, placed as in a 
cabinet within us, would become fossils, dead petrifac- 
tions. Nay more, it is the error, or fragmentary view 
that mingles with our vision of the real, that often makes 
the latter vital tous. They are a living possession, and 
they vitalise us, while we are striving to escape from the 
error and get nearer to the truth itself. 

Grant that truth is not that which each man or any 
man troweth ; that it is not a matter of fashion, custom 
or caprice ; in other words that there is a standard of the 
true, and that the aim of each should be to separate the 
kernel from the shell in which it is contained. We know 
that our most firmly held beliefs contain some errors 
within them, else they would never be outgrown; and 
that our most erroneous ones possess some truth, else 
they would not be clung to so persistent'y. But then no 
error is ever understood until we discover how it arose. 
We are not in a position to reject it until we know from 
what it sprang, and we are bound to search for the root 
whence it arose; remembering the finite nature of the 
knower, and the bounded territory of the known. We 
find that errors often spring out of the exaggeration of 
a truth, from its being pushed to an extreme, or from 
our looking only at one of its aspects, forgetting that 
it has many. e therefore proceed to think it all over 
again. We place ourselves mentally at the place where 
it arose; and the very effort to do so gives us a new 
vision of its nature. If we think a predecessor has 
failed we put ourselves in his place and try the experiment 
over again. This almost invariably leads to a kindliness 
and a tolerance of which the world stands much in need. 
We come to see how the errors of the wise are more 
instructive than the truths which the foolish hold. It is 
because by their repeated cross-examination of received 
belief the wise are travelling towards the truths which 
are greater than any that a fool may chance to stumble 
upon. The question “‘ What is Truth ?” is as old as is the 
history of man; as old as the kindred question, “‘ What 
is Duty?” And very many of our duties arise out of our 
answers to the question, “‘ What is ‘true’?” This vast 
inquiry cannot be entered upon here and now; but the 
question may be asked, ‘“‘ What are the common causes 
of error?” In answer, we are all of us less or more the 
dupes of custom. ‘‘ Convention beats us down.” WNolens 
volens we are influenced and often controlled by the 
opinions of our fellow men; and her, frequently deceive 
us, What is our remedy, then? Unquestionably it is 
the exercise of doubt, the practice of a wise, reverent, 
courageous, honest doubt. Most of us instinctively cling 
to what we have been taught of old, because it is painful to 
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be in suspense as to the validity of past conviction, or to 
run counter to the dicta of those who taught us; and thus 
it is that so many legends pass for history. We have 
personal, and family (or household) traditions, which we 
fee] we cannot renounce; for, 


In deep and awful channels runs 
The sympathy of sire and sons. 


And while the young reverence the aged, the aged as a rule 
remain fixed to what they learned in youth. They say 
“ the thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and 
the thing that shall be, is now.” 

But if admiration for what is old, and has stood the 
test of time, is one source of error; fondness for what is 
new is another one equally great. It is worthy of note, 
however, that both spring from a healthy root. Regard 
for what is old may be due to reverence, and fondness 
for what is new may arise from sympathy with the ever 
developing spirit of the race, that evolution which brings 
out of its treasures things new and old. It might be 
useful to draw out a list of the common sources of 
error, but only a few need be mentioned: Rashness, 
precipitation, prejudice, a morbid imagination, jealousy, 
fear, vanity and conceit, false associations, lack of 
memory, illusions of the senses or of the fancy, diseased 
self-consciousness, and others too numerous to mention. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this. We know 
that error exists, but every error springs from some root of 
truth : and if the truth is sought for persistently through 
all illusion it will be found lying perhaps in the crypts of 
consciousness, or in the far recesses of our ignorance, but 
found it will be in the end. Its discovery will bring 
wonder, achievement, and rest. On an old Egyptian 
papyrus the following is written, “Let not him that 
seeketh cease till he find, and he that findeth shall 
marvel, and he that marvelleth shall reign, and he that 
reigneth shall rest.” 

SPECTATOR AB EXTRA, 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
THE POETRY OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


THE publishers and the enthusiasts will soon have done 
their duty by Blake. Mr. Binyon’s and Mr. Russell's 
books about his art are still to appear, but now we have 
an excellent reprint of Gilchrist’s life,* a collection of the 
letters as complete as it can be made at present and very 
carefully annotated by Mr. Russell,t and a complete 
edition of the poetical works containing all the Prophetic 
Books, Jerusalem, the Nights of Vala, and the rest of 
them.{ Tatham’s Life, never printed before, does not 
tell us much about Blake that is not in Gilchrist, but it is 
worth printing, since Tatham in his youth was intimate 
with Blake, and he gives an account of Blake’s character 
which confirms that of Linnell and others. Mr. Ellisis an 
enthusiast indeed, and would like to found a Blake society. 
His enthusiasm exults even in the Prophetic Books. “To 
understand Vala,” he says, “is to understand all Blake,” 
and no doubt heunderstands Vala almost as well as Blake 
understood it himself. Butif he thinks that there are any 
deep secrets of life to be discovered in the Prophetic 
Books, I beg leave to differ from him withall possible 
deference. There is some disposition now to regard the 
Prophetic Books as having a kind of magic in them 











* The Life of William Blake, By Avexanpex Gutcurist, Edited 
with an Introduction by W. Grauam Ropertson. (Lane, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

t The Letters of William Blake, together with a Life. By 
Freperick Tatuam. Edited by Arcuipa.p G. B. Russet, 
(Methuen, 7s, 6d.) 

t The Poetical Works of William Blake. Edited by Epwin J. 
Exuis,. 2 vols, (Chatto & Windus, 12s. net.) 





beyond what we find in the works of the great poets, who 
have said what they meant as plainly as they could. It 
is quite clear that Blake did not say what he meant as 
plainly as he could in them; and therefore the question 
whether they are to be admired as great works of art 1s 
one of some importance, since it involves some of the 
first principles of literature and of all art. It may be 
laid down as a first principle that one aim of all great 
literature is to make things as plain as words can make 
them ; and further that the beauties of great poetry are 
the result of the effort to express things which cannot be 
completely expressed in words. Thus there is often 
obscurity in great poetry, asin Shelley’s poem, “Light 
of life thy lips enkindle,” but it is an uowilling obscurity, 
the obscurity of darkness pierced by a bright light; and 
we wonder, not at the darkness, but at the light that can 
reach so farinto it. The obscurity of the Prophetic Books 
is of a different kind, it is systematic and often wilful, 
partly a matter of arbitrary names and catchwords, 
partly of imperfect allegory, partly of weak construction. 
In fact, Blake, though the most honest of men, played 
tricks with himself when he wrote these works. No doubt 
the indifference of the world discouraged him in the effort 
to express himself, so that he came to write for himself 
alone and satisfied his instinct for creation with catch- 
words and formule, which meant something to him 
through their associations, and which may mean some- 
thing to us if we can get to understand those 
associations. But these catchwords and formule are 
really only devices by means of which Blake con- 
cealed from himself the fact that what he wrote was not 
poetry but the rough material for poetry. He always had 
a strong desire to be definite in every art which he 
practised. We know how he admired the Florentines for 
their clearness of outline and hated the Venetians for 
their vagueness. Nearly all his own pictures and draw- 
ings have very definite outlines. But in the inferior 
ones the definite outline does not express an equally 
definite invention ; and in the same way the names of the 
Prophetic Books often have the mere definiteness of 
terms covering a vagueness of idea. They remind one of 
the strange words which metaphysicians invent when 
they try to think clearly of the unthinkable. 

That the Prophetic Books are only the rough material of 
poetry we can tell from their form as much as from their 
matter. Form is produced bya successful effort to express 
great things. Such efforts have made all the forms of 
poetry. It is the struggle to make words do more than 
they can do in ordinary speech that has differentiated 
poetry from prose; and when that struggle grows weak 
in poets, their poetry tends to lose its form. When the 
effort of expression grew weak in Wordsworth he was apt 
to write formless blank verse. Blake, in the same case, 
produced the half rhythmical prose of the Prophetic 
Books. We may be sure that an English poet, when he is 
inspired, will write verse, since verse is the instrument 
which the ages have made for his inspiration. We may 
be sure that Blake, when he wrote the Prophetic Books, 
was only half inspired. He feared and hated prose like 
the Devil. Therefore he did not write prosaic blank verse 
like Wordsworth; but he wrote something which we 
cannot call poetry because it is too vague for poetry ; and 
poetry, though it deals with difficult matters, is the 
clearest of all forms of speech. These are. plain truths, 
and there ought to be no need to state them. But 
unfortunately many writers and readers now seem to be 
weary of the great ways of literature and to hope that in 
byways they may find some secrets unknown to the 
great masters of sense and language. There are no such 
secrets. It is not symbols or catchwords but the noble 
use of words that gives to them a sense beyond their plain 
meaning. That noble use is a sign of the effort to express 
great things; whereas symbols and catchwords are a sign 
that the effort is declined. We may be pretty sure that 
in the long run the Prophetic Books will weigh nothing 
in the world’s estimate of Blake’s poetry. If he had 
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written nothing else they might give him a certain curious 
reputation, but since he has written the Poetical 
Sketches, the Songs of Innocence and Experience and 
certain other poems, his fame will be established upon 
these and it will be established very surely. Indeed, I 
make bold to say that Biake’s finest poems are more sure 
of that long life which we call immortality than any other 
poems of his time except some of Shelley’s. On second 
thoughts, they are more sure even than any of Shelley’s; 
for, though Shelley’s poetry compared with Blake’s is like 
all instruments beside a lonely flute, yet the general mind 
of man has passed through many states, and may pass 
through them again, in which the best of Shelley’s poetry 
would be incomprehensible; whereas no state of mind, 
short of absolute brutishness, can be imagined that would 
not take pleasure in Infant Joy, or The Tiger, or 
The Land of Dreams. These are nursery rhymes that 
should survive all nurseries and might be sung to wild 
children in a forest; perhaps will be sung to them when 
the descendants of the elm trees in Kensington Gardens 
harbour wild beasts on Notting Hill. When all our litter 
of bad tunes and bad verses has been cleared away with 
the fail of our civilisation, it may be that one of the 
immemorial tunes of the world, one of those that were 
sung in Babylon, will find the little poem called Infant 
Joy and will live with it for some hundreds of years, 
until that poem dies with the English language and the 
tune must wander about seeking a new maie. 

At first sight, perhaps, Infant Joy looks as if it were 
an easy thing to write. Some might say that there was 
nothing in it; and if it were read aloud by some one with 
no sense of its beauty there would seem to be nothing in 
it; for no poem exists in which the sense depends more 
upon the right stress and the right phrasing: 


«* T have no name; 
I am but two days old."’ 
What shall I call thee? 
| happy am, 
Joy is my name.” 
Sweet joy befall thee ! 
Pretty Joy! 
Sweet Joy, but two days old. 
Sweet Joy I call thee: 
Thou dost smile, 
I sing the while ; 
Sweet joy befall thee! 


It will be noticed that it is a kind of dramatic lyric, a 
dialogue with the baby’s part in it imagined and spoken, 
as it often is by those who talk to babies; and one 
seems to see the baby being danced up and down all the 
while. Besides this the metre insists upon certain stresses 
just like those laid by people who talk to babies. In the 
second verse, for instance, there is a strong stress on 
*‘ pretty,” none on the first ‘sweet,’ which comes in a 
rush of tenderness, but a very strong one on the second 
**sweet,” when the word is repeated so naturally that one 
can almost see the speaker making a sudden rush at the 
baby’s face after the manner of mothers and other fond 
persons. It is a poem, therefore, which expresses in the 
most exact manner something which happens every day 
all the world over. It expresses the most natural and 
wholesome kind of happiness known to mankind; and 
does this in twelve short lines without any parade or self- 
criticism or air of unbending. When Wordsworth writes 
a simple poem you often feei that he is trying to be simple 
for your good or his own.; and there is too much reason 
in the Wordsworthian’s way of regarding some of his 
poetry as a kind of purge to be taken for intellectual 
repletion. There is a Wordsworth Cure; but there is 
never likely to be a Blake Cure. His finest poems were 
written in the fulness of delight or sorrow or wonder 
about simple things; and it is such poems that endure 
through all changes of mind. We do not know how he 
came to write them. There is nothing in Gilchrist to tell 
us that. The Poetical Sketches were first published in 
1783, when Blake was about twenty-six years old, about 





the time when Cowper's first poems were published, and 
three years before the first of Burns’s appeared. Blake 
is said to have written “ How Sweet I roamed from field 
to field” before he was fourteen, that is to say before 
1771, and so about the time when Chatterton’s poems 
appeared. Chatterton and Blake were the very first of 
the true romantics, but Blake is far the greater of the two, 
judging him only by the Poetical Sketches. Romantic 
me had been written before; but, except for a phrase 
or a line here and there, it had been romartic only in 
subject. The novelty of Blake’s poetry was that it was 
romantic in sound as well as in sense; that the words 
were so used as to seem to have more power and meaning 
than was in their literal sense. The poetry of the 
eighteenth century, speaking generally, relied or tried to 
rely for itseffect upon itssense alone. The romantic poets 
saw that prose may do that, but that poetry, to justify 
its existence, must have other means of expression ; and 
in certain pieces in the Poetical Sketches we find these 
means employed with perfect understanding for the first 
time for nearly a hundred years. 


Whether on Ida's shady brow, 

Or in the Chambers of the East, 
The Chambers of the Sun that now 
From ancient melody have ceased. 


Here, indeed, the words have as much power in their sound 
as in their sense. Here once again poetry is justified by 
its form, and the poet is no longer content to be merely 
more concise than the prose writer. One would give a 
good deal to know more about the early years of a man 
who thus rediscovered the glory of a great artin his youth ; 
but there are some significant facts told by Gilchrist. 
When a pupil of Busire, Blake was sent out to make 
drawings in Westminster Abbey, particularly of the tombs. 
Thus he certainly got a remarkable understanding of 
Gothic architecture and sculpture, and, indeed, of the true 
principles of all architecture. In a letter written in 1800 
he says of his cottage at Felpham: 


It is a perfect model for cottages, and I think for palaces of magni- 
ficence, only enlarging, not altering its proportions, and adding orna- 
ments not principles, Nothing can be more grand than its simplicity 
and usefulness, Simple without intricacy, it seeks to be the spon- 
taneous expression of humanity, congenial to the wants of man. 


In these words there is a clear anticipation of the 
doctrines of Ruskin and William Morris; and they were 
written at a time when no one else had a glimmering of 
these doctrines, when no one but Blake saw the difference 
between living and dead architecture, or the importance 
of architecture as an expression of the life of man. In 
the same way, no doubt, he saw the difference between 
living and dead poetry. He preferred the Elizabethans to 
the poets of his own time just as he preferred Gothic to 
the architecture of his own time. But he was not a mcre 
romantic revivalist who loved past things because they 
belonged to the past. When he revived the art of poetry 
he did so to express his own thoughts and emotions. One 
or two pieces in the Poetical Sketches are like fine Eliza- 
bethan songs; but even in that book many of the poems 
seem more modern to us now than the great works of his 
successors; and afterwards he wrote poetry that seems 
newer than anything of our own time, as new, indeed, as 
some of the choruses of Euripides in Mr. Murray's transla- 
tion : 

Though thou art worshipped by the names divine 

Of Jesus and Jehovah, thou art still 

The son of morn in weary night's decline, 

The lost traveller's dream under the hill. 


Mr. Swinburne has explained this wonderful verse and 
given it a narrower meaning than it seems to bear, a 
meaning which, no doubt, Blake intended it to have; and 
yet the words with their sound and cadence seem to convey 
more than that meaning and to have a power beyond what 
Blake was conscious of when he wrote them. And so the 
great poem at the end of the preface to Milton seems to 
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have a significance which may not have been present to 
Blake’s mind when he wrote it: 


And did the Countenance divine 
Shine forth upon these clouded hills, 
And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills? 


To us that seems the first utterance of Ruskinism, as one 
must call it for want of the clearer name which no doubt 
will come in time to a faith that is still too young to have 
been baptized. 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land. 


The other great poets of that age seem to have been 
scarcely aware of the dark Satanic mills that were then 
growing up to be the tyrants of the future and already 
were destroying all the beauty of men’s handiwork; nor 
were they much concerned to build Jerusalem in England’s 
green and pleasant land. Wordsworth and Coleridge at 
this time (1804) were giving up Jerusalem as a bad job. 
Shelley was to build his city of God in the clouds, and, 
though eager to better the world by changes in political 
machinery, even he, the inspired visionary, had no fore- 
sight of the real dangers that were beginning to threaten 
the life of man. We cannot be sure that Blake had as 
much foresight as this poem seems to imply. His mind 
worked so strangely and so much by means of images 
with a peculiar meaning of their own that it is often diffi- 
cult to tell how much or how little he meant. But what- 
ever it meant to the man who wrote it, this poem seems 
to us to be more full of the new faith and passion of our 
own time than any poem of that age, and this cannot be 
an accident. We may be sure that in the depths of 
Blake’s vast and brooding mind were ideas half formed 
and prophetic that sometimes forced their way to the light 
without his knowing all their significance. He was accus- 
tomed to express himself with an audacity that shows he 
had an extreme confidence in the workings of what we 
should now call his subconsciousness; and sometimes, as 
in this case, that confidence was wonderfully justified. 


A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be ‘The Pleiad,” by Edward 
Wright.] 





FICTION 
(Murray, 6s.) 


MANY writers have depicted fascinating, irresponsible 
girls who passed through life over the hearts of men and 
women by some sort of unhuman charm. Periwinkle 
belongs to this order: but Miss Grant Duff makes her 
excel all the Pams and the Irresponsible Kitties of whom 
we have ever heard or read, because she has endowed 
Periwinkle with deep feeling and an uncommon under- 
standing of what is beautiful. There is nothing fragile or 
flimsy about ber. Her fairy origin only makes her imperi- 
ously vital and human. She utters truths which are 
startlingly profound, and not only utters them; she 
moulds her life upon them. The character of Periwinkle 
is a really great conception. The excellence of the treat- 
ment lies in its delicacy and amazing freshness—its reck- 
less glad sincerity; and naturally its defects are those of 
inexperience. The introduction is whimsical and dreary ; 
it has no apparent reason for its existence except per- 
haps as a sop to the Cerberus of convention, who is after- 
wards properly ignored. But the faults are trivial— 


Periwinkle. By Lity Grant Durr. 


chiefly this tendency to whimsical diffuseness—compared 
with the many qualities; and we are delighted that such 
a book should have been written. 








Round our Square. By Henrierre Corkran, (Hurst & 


Blackett, 6s.) 


‘* CELEBRITIES ” and “ Oddities” seem to blossom beneath 
Miss Corkran’s pen. A more motley collection of Bohe- 
mians than the one she gathers together in the old 
Bloomsbury square can hardly be imagined. Eight of 
these genial, but eccentric, souls are authors, two are 
artists, the rest critics who have been authors or artists in 
their day. There are also three important cats, Sultan, 
Tom and Palmyra ; a fat white terrier and a black pug. 
The story is told by a young lady who, judging by her 
success among the art critics of ‘‘ the Square,” wields her 
brush with greater skill than her pen. We could wish 
that she would not hurl her information at the reader’s 
head in short, sharp sentences, which are both irritating 
and difficult to follow. We are whirled from one subject 
to another with bewildering rapidity. In one brief, dry 
sentence we are told that ‘I promised in a year’s time to 
be his wife.” In the next that ‘‘ Caroline went to stay 
with her aunt in Paris’’; and so on, with a eurtness which 
is almost Ollendorfian in its breathless incoherence. 


The Hearth of Hutton, By W. J, Eccorr. (Blackwood, 6s.) 


PRINCE CHARLIE again! All novel-readers love the 
Stuarts, which is a good reason why novel-writers should 
love them too. And after all, although historians cry 
‘*Fie!” and history-books lament for England’s sake, we 
owe a debt too deep for repayment to these men, weak, 
vacillating, unadmirable and passionately beloved as they 
were. We owe to them Jacobite music and Jacobite 
poetry, and these exert over us the same fascination that 
inspired the loyalty and devotion of which they tell. 
Queen Victoria, following as she did the Puritan—the 
Roundhead—ideal, was proud of her drop of Stuart 
blood, and listened with joy to the songs that breathe of 
hatred to her much closer kindred, the Georges. It is in 
the name of this Stuart cause that we read with interest 
stories that have not much intrinsic merit; and although 
‘* The House of Hutton” is neither a good history nor a 
good romance, each purpose spoiling the other, yet for 
the sake of the Stuart moti/ we read gladly to the end. 


Nedra, By Groner Barr McCurcneon, (Grant Richards, 6s.) 


Tuis is the story of a young couple of rich Americans 
who, in order to escape from the fuss attendant on the 
publication of their engagement, arrange to elope on the 
day following the announcement. But this elopement 
has to be made to extend over a period of two months 
owing to the girl being unable, under the terms of a will, 
to marry until she has completed her twenty-third year. 
They write down the names of far-off lands and she draws 
one. Manila is thus chosen, and it is with the events of 
their lengthy journey, a journey long enough to allow of 
a change of partners, that the story deals. So farcical a 
plot demands a very light and humorous touch, and 
here the author fails, for though he gets amusing 
situations, the treatment of them is poor, and the 
dialogue is conspicuously without humour. Moreover, 
he falls back on pathos here and there to help the story 
through. We are told of one of the couple who were 
wrecked on an island, that “the feeble sprout of Christianity 
was planted by the good British girl ;”” she also planted a 
far from feeble sprout of another nature in the heart of 
the young American, and they waited with some anxiety 
to hear whether her husband—a wicked peer—had been 
drowned in the wreck. 


Growth. By Grauam Travers (Marcarer Topp, M.D.). 
(Constable, 6s.) 
WE can always rely upon finding good work in any novel 
by the author of “‘Mona Maclean” and ‘“‘ Windyhaugh.” 
She has generally something to say that is worth hearing, 
a keen eye for character, and a literary gift. The 
present volume contains a record of the mental and 
spiritual growth of a group of students and others; but 
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particularly of Dugald Dalgleish and his friend Thatcher, 
both sons of Nonconformist ministers. After struggles, 
doubts and wanderings in worldly byways, Thatcher 
finds peace in the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
Dalgleish becomes a popular preacher. The book repays 
careful reading, and, if we sometimes feel that we are 
studying a treatise on “‘ Religion in relation to tempera- 
ment” rather than diverting our minds with fiction, we 
honestly admire the author’s thoroughness and all-round 
fairness of view. The tone is dignified and sincere, the 
story gravely interesting: it is also, though we say it with 
regret, many pages too long. 


Don-a-Dreams. By Harvey J. O’Hieains, (Duckworth, 6s.) 


Tue structure of this novel is simple, and the characters 
are pleasing types, but for the most part types we have 
met before. At first, when we were introduced to thedreamy 
poetical boy misunderstood by his father and his governess, 
we thought we were going to be bored. Dreamy poetical 
boys are usually tiresome. But Don-a-Dreams is lov- 
able, and as soon as he gets to New York he is amusing. 
In his early youth he had a fight with an unpoetical 
cousin that astonishes us because we believe on good 
authority that when boys of Anglo-Saxon blood come to 
blows they do not bite and scratch, whimper hysterically, 
whine like criminals, and cry. These boys were English 
Canadians, and when the author described their fight we 
think he must have drawn on his imagination. In fact, 
all the earlier part of the book is shadowy, and hardly 
prepares us for the vivid, admirable picture of life in 
New York that comes later. It is not life amongst 
millionaires, but amongst unhappy men on the verge of 
starvation, who take to strange trades and accept strange 
associates in their hunt for their meagre daily bread. 





“THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA” AT THE COURT 
‘THEATRE 

Mr. BERNARD SHAW needs a course of the phosphorus 
pills prescribed by his John Broadbent. His nerves are 
out of order; he has lost some of his pluck and high 
spirits. And like people whose nerves are out of order, 
his individuality asserts itself (in The Doctur’s Dilemma), 
not with the steady pressure ofa man in health, but with 
the vicious little kicks we all deal when our nerves are 
out of order. We like him to be whimsical, uncertain, 
self-contradictory, discursive, shocking, and all the rest 
of it; to be, in fact, as ‘‘Shavian”’ (the world cannot 
but make free with that excellent word) as he can be. 
It is what he is “ there for.’’ But we like him to be all 
this consistently and fundamentally, we like to find 
himself in the stuff, the very gist and soul of his play. 

The gist of The Doctor's Dilemma is no more Shavian 
than is the gist of The Two Roses or Sweet Lavender. It is 
an ordinary, vld-fashioned, sentimental business dating 
from Sir Patrick Cullen’s youth—no more than one of the 
old ideas which that dear old doctor found cropping up 
at regularintervals under new names. If new Nietzsche- 
ism is only old Calvinism writ large, and inoculation 
an old, old tale, Sir Patrick would certainly have been 
able to “‘ place” the new “ tragedy.”’ Sir Colenso Ridgeon 
(M.D., etc. etc.) can choose which of two consumptive 
patients he will cure: a virtuous, middle-aged, inefficient 
doctor, or a thorough young scoundrel of an artist, with 
whose legal wife (he had others) Sir Colenso happens to 
have fallen in love. To save her from discovering her 
husband’s true nature (for that is his chief motive) 
he decides to let the artist die. And the artist dies. 
But his wife has seen through Sir Colenso’s little scheme ; 
and when the artist is dead, she will not accept “‘ the 
hand that killed her Louis.” 

Those words are. not a quotation from The Doctor's 
Dilemma ; they come from the play as it would have been 
written by the dramatist of Sir Patrick’s youth. Wecan 





all see that play in imagination: the temptation of Sir 
Colenso, his “‘ better nature ” succumbing; the death of 
Louis Dubedat ; all leading up to the “‘ great scene ” in 
Act IV. when the secret will come out and Mrs. Dubedat 
will refuse with loathing the hand that killed her Louis. 
Of course, that is not how Mr. Shaw writes it. Sir Colenso’s 
motives are mixed. The great scene is kept for a little 
epilogue, and is not great at all. Mrs. Dubedat refuses Sir 
Colenso not because he is a murderer, but because he is 
middle-aged, and because she happens to have taken a 
second husband already. But the atmosphere created by 
the plot is quite as old-fashioned, and to see it treated by 
Mr. Shaw is to see not Ayesha rejuvenated by the flames, 
but an old woman in a young hat. 

The worst, the very worst, of it is that when the sub- 
stance of the thing is not: true Shaw, some of the decora- 
tion—which is true Shaw—looks ugly, and some of the 
substance looks foolish. The romantic devotion of Mrs. 
Dubedat to her husband’s memory looked very foolish 
—strained and exaggerated. The death of Dubedat 
(which will surely make Mr. Archer cautious about chal- 
lenging dramatists in future), with its antiquated rodo- 
montade about the Creed of Beauty and Mrs. Dubedat’s 
bosom, pointed with the poor humours of a farcical 
doctor, was mainly tiresome and troublesome, because 
Dubedat’s morals, not his art, are the point at issue, and 
the world is too old to be taught that infidels and scoun- 
drels can die very comfortably. Dubedat’s exposition of 
his moral code, again, is too feeble and imitative to be 
interesting : and never before has Mr. Shaw committed so 
glaring a mistake in construction as to keep Mr, Eric 
Lewis (as the farcical doctor) babbling misquotations from 
Shakespeare about death so as to give Miss Lillah 
McCarthy (as Mrs. Dubedat) time to change her dress. If 
Mr. Shaw had taken Broadbent’s prescription, he would 
never have allowed himself in his last two acts and his 
epilogue to fall into the old play-maker’s jog-trot, and 
pretended he was going his own gait by cutting every now 
and then a higher caper than usual and crying: “It’s 
Shaw after all!’”’ Itis not Shaw: it is a poor imitation. 

There is, nevertheless, some genuine Shaw in the play. 
The second act, in which a whole dinner-party of doctors, 
great and small, with the exception of one Jew, find that 
Dubedat has privately borrowed money of each in turn, 
besides stealing a cigarette-case, is one of the best acts 
ever written. The first act, to an audience expecting 
what Mr. Shaw’s audiences always expect of good things 
to come, seemed a little long. Half way through Act IV. 
they were sighing forit back again. Forin that first act we 
had the doctors set working for our delight. The play is 
no attack on the profession. Of the six doctors, only two 
are fools—Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonnington, physician to 
a certain Household which he always calls ‘“‘ The Family,” 
and the instrument chosen by Sir Colenso for the murder 
of Dubedat ; and Cutler Walpole, an incorrigible surgeon. 
One, Sir Colenso, is a man of real ability; and another, 
Sir Patrick Cullen, is a very wise old man indeed. But 
the characterisation of all is admirable; and (with the 
exception of Sir Ralph, who has appeared in a hundred 
plays these last ten years, and generally, as now, with 
Mr. Eric Lewis to portray him) they are all seen freshly 
through Mr. Shaw’s eyes. Mr. Granville Barker did 
nearly his best with that pale reflex Dubedat, Miss Lillah 
McCarthy all hers with the mid-Victorian ghost called 
Mrs. Dubedat. Mr. William Farren, junior, was really 
excellent as Sir Patrick, and Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. Ed- 
mund Gurney, and Mr. Michael Sherbrooke were all good. 








FINE ART 
THE JEW IN ART 


THE exhibition of Jewish Art and Antiquities at the 
Whitechapel Gallery should not be missed, either by Jew 
or Gentile, One of the greatest bores on earth is the 
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Anti-Semite, and for him, at least, the show should be a 
liberal education. He will be disappointed to find no 
examples of those peculiar knives used in the ritual 
murders of young boys—that annual festival which is 
celebrated with becoming pomp in the brain of 
M. Edouard Drumont at the time of the Passover; 
and there is no refreshment stall at which you can pur- 
chase cakes Jeavened with the blood of the victims. On 
the other hand, the fine specimens of Kiddush Cups, 
Halla Cloths, and Hanuca Lamps, delightful objects from 
an archeological point of view, will more than com- 
pensate for the thoughtless oversight of omitting more 
sensational utensils. And there is a piece of lead which, 
though catalogued as belonging to something else, I easily 
recognised as coming from the well in which St. Hugh 
of Lincoln was drowned. I will confess to a little dis- 
appointment myself at the exhibition, but for entirely 
different reasons. The art is inadequate. History, con- 
troversy, and archeology predominate. No one expects 
the Jews to forget their wrongs, even in England; but 
Mr. Zangwill is always here to jog their memories; and 
hideous news arrives from Russia at regular intervals to 
remind us that the Jewish question is still a political and 
economical problem of which we may be sure that social 
quacks of the Nordau type have not found the solution. 
For next to the Anti-Semite among bores the Zionist 
bears the palm. 

I should have preferred an exhibition confined to the 
art and ecclesiology ofa great and ancient people to whom 
we owe our religion, indirectly our modern literature, and 
the motives of our inspired medieval art. Europe put 
away her own sagas for good or ill, and accepted that of the 
persecuted people for whom the burden of obligation seems 
to have precluded all idea of forgiveness. Instead of mur- 
dering the Jews, England and America consoied them by 
vulgarising their scriptures, evolving therefrom more gro- 
tesque beliefs and abominable prejudices than were ever 
conceived by the children of Israel. As it would have 
been impossible to give an adequate survey of the Jewish 
art throughout the world within the confines of the White- 
chapel Gallery, it would have been more harmonious to 
have limited the pictures, at all events, to those of Jewish 
artists who have worked or are working in England. 
Why import that dealers’ favourite, Josef Israels, the 
Hebrew analogue of the Gentile Meisonnier? False senti- 
men with him takes the place of false atmosphere with 
the Frenchman. The “values” of both are said to be 
considerable, but it would be affectation to praise a 
veteran painter simply because he happens to be a 
Hebrew. 

Had a principle of selection been exercised, we might 
have been able to gauge the effect of racial genius sub- 
mitting to alien influence. All art is hybrid in its be- 
ginning, but we are seldom in a position to estimate its 
evolution resulting from the necessary intellectual coition 
between one nation and another of which art and litera- 
ture are the natural offspring. Of all invaders the 
Normans, with the possible exception of the Greeks, have 
artistically been the most significant: and we find the 
love-children of these superb Don Juans far north in 
Durham and in the Palatine chapel at Palermo: just as 
from similar causes some of the Buddhas of the Hindu 
Koosh are carved with Greek features though fashioned 
long after the incursion of Alexander the Great. Since 
Cromwell's edict of tolerance there has been a steady in- 
vasion of England by the Hebrews, and we probably owe 
a great deal more to them intellectually and artistically 
than they are themselves aware or than we are ever 
willing to admit. One of the terrible and debasing quali- 
ties of the English is a Puritanism which, needless to 
say, has nothing in common with the noble Puritanism 
either of the cloister or the Eastern desert. Cromwell, 


who invited the Jews to England entirely for financial 
reasons (he was our greatest economist), had no con- 
ception that he was introducing a wholesome antidote 
to the detestable movement in which he and Milton 








are the atoning spirits. Where there are Hebrews 
there is no Puritanism. They have always been the 
brocanteurs of virtu because of their Oriental love of pre- 
cious and splendid objects, quite apart from the exag- 
gerated monetary value which has been placed on such 
things, it should be remembered, by Christian critics 
and Christian connoisseurs. Too much has been made, I 
think, of the second commandment. Moses, realising 
that among the chief defects of his own people was a 
certain Jack of taste (the English have far too much) 
prohibited the use of human figures in art, except for 
purely decorative purposes, as the cherubims on the 
Mercy Seat. Great stress, however, is laid in Genesis on 
the achievements of Jabal, Jubai, and Tubalcain ; and you 
can see the artistic sense asserting itself in the mysterious 
story of Micah’s mother, the earliest instance of an 
art theft, resembling that of Gainsborough’s lost Duchess 
from Agnew’s. In the instance of Rachel and the Laban 
collection, I think it may fairly be held that she had a 
sort of lien on the statues, though I do not know what a 
modern solicitor would have thought of the charge or 
whether he would have taken up what would be regarded 
as a fighting case. The elaborate directions given to 
Aholiab and Bezaleel for the decorations and design of 
the Tabernacle go to prove that, as in medieval Italy, 
artists were kept in their place. It is not very hard to 
reconstruct in our imagination the exquisite results of 
their Jabours. Experts are divided as to how much we 
can really ascribe to Bezaleel, whom modern critics, in 
spite of Vasari (I mean Exodus), insist on relegating to 
the position of a sort of amico or alunno d’Aholiabo. I 
do not think it is unreasonable to conjecture that after 
the manner of the Van Eycks and the Limbourg brothers 
one of them supplied the cartoons and the other actually 
carried out the work. In this question of attributions 
and other inexact sciences such as folklore, where there 
are no facts, you may with perfect propriety invent them. 
Quite frankly, I do not see the hand of Bezaleel in any of 
tne vestments now at Whitechapel, or that of Aholiab 
in the sacred vessels used in the beautiful ritual of the 
Jews. 

Among the pictures by deceased artists only those by 
Simeon Solomon interest me very much, but so many cf 
them are my own that I can praise them unreservedly. 
Solomon is an excellent instance of what I suggested about 
foreign racial qualities affecting autocthonous art. The 
Pre-Raphaelites owed far more to him than any of them, 
except Burne-Jones, admitted. There was that magic of 
the Orient in his art,so dismally absent from the West 
Kensington Hebrews you see in Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
picture of Christ in the Temple. Solomon's father, it is 
interesting to remember, was the first Jew admitted to 
the freedom of the City, a privilege of which his son took 
perhaps undue advantage. 

In the upper Room of the Gallery are the Modern 
Works, and here are several pictures by Mr. William 
Rothenstein—alone worth going to Whitechapel to study ; 
they are not orly interesting items of Hebrew ethnology, 
but superb examples of contemporary English painting. 
Mr. Rothenstein is one of the dominating factors in the 
new English Art Club, and it is obvious to every one how 
much he has influenced the younger men—Mr. Orpen, 
Mr. John, Mr. McEvoy—all of whom are now weaned and 
asserting their own vivid individualities; but how much 
they owe to Mr. Rothenstein only future Berensons will 
appreciate. Though Mr. Rothenstein is more of a painter 
than ever poor Solomon was, he stands in the same 
relation to his young Christian contemporaries as Solomon 
did to Rossetti and his circle. I wish it had been possible 
to have all his pictures brought together in the small 
single room, where, however, you observe a beautiful 
binding by Miss Josephine Birkenruth and admirable 
work by her brother Adolph. 

English Art is too effeminate; and this, of course, 1s 
due to our unfortunate geographical position which bas 
rendered us immune from military invasion for so many 
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ears. English artistic sensibilities are the wall-flowers 
in the European dance. They have lost their programmes, 
and you cannot reach them except through a chaperon. 
Henry VIII., Charles I., or Cromwell, as the case may 
be, have introduced Holbein, Vandyke or the Jews on 
different occasions ; while in a later age Whistler and 
Sargent, without any preliminary introduction, have 
arrived from America with tomahawk and assegai. But 
the Jews in their capacity of orientals have corrected our 
primness and prepared us for these shocks, Their genius 
for music and acting as well as for the finer arts has been 
an important element in the slow civilisation of the English 
people and wecan hardly be too grateful to them. 


RoBERT Ross. 








MUSIC 
ELGAR’S NEW ORATORIO 


StR EDWARD ELGAR’s most ardent disciples generally 
admit that The Apostles is a less successful work than The 
Dream of Gerontius, speaking of course of artistic, not 
merely popular, success; but they would add that its 
more comprehensive aim accounts for this. To some 
extent it is true; The Dream of Gerontius aims only at 
depicting certain vivid but limited human experiences as 
seen through the imagination of another man, while The 
Apostles tries to build by a series of pictures not only an 
impression of the human personality of Christ and the more 
prominent among the first disciples, but also, by reference 
to the events of the Gospels, to illustrate the founding of 
the Church with all its theological significance. It is not 
wonderful if the theme was too big for him, and it is an 
open question whether a great deal of such subject-matter 
is fit material for artistic representation of any kind, but 
to some degree he succeeded, because the qualities which 
in addition to his great musical gifts made him successful 
with The Dream of Gerontius come into prominence in The 
Apostles. Human interest is strong in the conversion of 
Mary Magdalene, the denial and repentance of St. Peter 
and the remorse of Judas, and above all these there is the 
religious element, another thing from the theological one, 
the devotional beauty with which he surrounds the figure 
of Christ and which makes the best moments in The 
Apostles almost an act of worship. 

It has been followed by The Kingdom, the recent intro- 
duction of which to London by an excellent performance 
at the Alexandra Palace, with the fact that it is 
shortly to be heard again at Queen’s Hall, makes the 
present a good opportunity to discuss it. Its scheme 
is by this time pretty well known to most people; 
after an orchestral prelude comes the first scene, which 
purports to be a meditative conversation among the 
disciples and is really abstract in character, then fol- 
lows the choosing of Matthias and another chorus, 
again of the contemplative kind, which ends the scene. 
In the subsequent scenes the events of the feast of 
Pentecost, the healing of the blind man at the gate of 
the Temple, are fully treated, and finally there is one 
called ‘‘In fellowship,” in which St. Peter and St. John 
return to the disciples and tell them of their arrest be- 
cause of the miracle, after which the sacrament of *‘ break- 
ing of bread’”’ is partaken of, and prayers, including a 
setting of the Lord’s Prayer, are said. This bare state- 
ment shows that there is here even less selection than in 
The Apostles. In the earlier work the fact alone that 
Elgar passed over the Crucifixion itself shows how care- 
fully he exercised his judgment in choosing his subjects, 
but here the uninspired incident of the lot falling on 
Matthias is treated as fully as the descent of the Spirit at 
Pentecost. The incidents seem to be set to music merely 
because they are recorded in the early chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles ; and since not one of them, except per- 
haps the healing of the blind man, calls for much human 








sympathy, and asscarcely any can inspire such personal 
devotion as do the events of the life and. death of our 
Lord, The Kingdom is at the outset robbed of the highest 
qualities which The Apostles contains. The fact that the 
composer’s own feeling is no less sincere than before does. 
not completely atone for this; no amount of devotional. 
music can remove this lack of interest in the work. 

There may, however, be compensations; a badly con- 
structed libretto which throws a composer upon his own 
resources may compel him to greater beauty of musical 
utterance, to more careful construction and to more 
perfectly conceived movements of abstract or contem- 
plative music. In The Apostles the fragmentary nature: 
of the music is its worst fault. Hurried on by the interest 
of the subject one fragment succeeds another without 
thought for any kind of musical construction or cohesion, 
the /est motif principle is made absurd by its indiscrimi- 
nating use, and when, as in the finale to Part i., the 
composer tries to sum up what has gone before by a 
movement of abstract music to the words, “‘ Turn you to 
the stronghold,” his musicianship fails him aad he has to 
fall back upon a few feeble musical platitudes. In the 
case of The Kingdom we are encouraged at the outset to 
hope that it will contain improvement in this direction by 
an orchestral prelude of some importance. It begins 
with a new theme, which presumably is associated with 
“the kingdom,” and which is combined with the noble 
bit of plain-song melody which represents the mission 
of the Apostles. In the course of the prelude several 
themes appear which are of importance in the work later, 
and one or two of which are of distinguished beauty ; 
moreover, they are dealt with at some length and used 
with a feeling for musical contrast which was absent trom 
the prelude to Part ii. of The Apostles; it is, in fact, an 
effective piece of orchestral music such as Elgar under- 
stands well how to write, and no mere catalogue of 
representative themes. The chorus enters with the words, 
** Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” and at once the spell which his orchestral music 
had skilfully woven is broken by the weakness of the 
choral melody and harmony. Here may be noticed a 
curious idiosyncrasy frequently indulged in; Elgar here 
and elsewhere makes his solo voices sing in unison with 
the several chorus parts, with, of course, no result except 
that of tiring the singers. In this chorus many ideas are 
suggested (while none are developed) in a way which 
would be beautiful could we trust that we should find 
their fuller development later. One or two other points 
of workmanship characteristic of the whole work must be 
mentioned. One is the repetition of the same words to 
totally different melodic phrases with different accentua- 
tion. Thus we have “so He was their Saviour’’ and “so 
He was their Saviour,” and many other instances which 
cannot be made clear without music type. Another is 
the scrappy use of Jet motiven so often complained of in 
The Apostles. Sometimes, when two or three important 
nouns occur in a sentence, the orchestra can scarcely get 
through the number of the fragments, which must be 
suggested by the accompaniment. So in this first scene 
we find the faults of the composer’s earlier work per- 
petuated, while we are more able to criticise them because 
they are applied to no powerful theme, at any rate in the 
episode of casting lots for the new apostle. A fine point 
is reached where the chorus bursts out with the words: 


O ye priests ! seemeth it a small thing that God hath separated you 
to bring you near to himself, 


The idea, both in words and in music, is a moment of 
inspiration and the composer treats it at length, fortu- 
nately always using the same melodic phrase at each 
repetition of the first exclamation. In spite of the fact 
that this is the only bit of musical material which is 
made permanent in a fairly long chorus, it is sufficiently 
powertul to give some feeling of unity to the movement, 
which no other, except perhaps the chorus, ‘‘ Men and 
brethren, what shall we do,” possesses, The duet called “At 
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the beautiful gate ’’ is full of the thoughtful beauty which 
redeems much of Elgar’s loosely written music and the 
continued presence of the “‘ dawn” theme in the orchestra 
gives it cohesion, but it is an instance of another pecu- 
liarity. The names “Mary” and “‘ Mary Magdalene” are 
added to the soprano and contralto parts, but there is 
nothing which distinctively belongs to these characters ; 
the only character who is really made clear is that of St. 
Peter, whose sermon on the Day of Pentecost is treated 
with dignity in the next scene. Through all the pente- 
costal music there is a great deal of meaningless com- 
plexity; vocal parts which have no identity but which 
make a brave show on paper, all of which culminate in 
one of those dreadfully commonplace sequences, to the 
words “‘ The firstfruits of his creatures,” into which Elgar 
sometimes relapses when his inventive power fails him 
Against this must be set the dignified phrase to the words, 


‘In the Name of Jesus Christ,” which rescues the ending | 


of this most important section. 

In the latter part of the oratorio the same cha- 
racteristics prevail, save that as the work continues 
its weaknesses become more wearisome and it is with 
difficulty that one can do justice to such things as 
the beautiful meditation at night, sung by the soprano 
soloist, called Mary, or the reverent treatment of 
the celebration of the Sacrament. The ending is most 
impressive, and as we listen to its simple and solemn 
utterance we realise, as in the ending of The Dream of 
Gerontius, that this has been the work of a truly lofty 
spirit in whom there is genius. The thought almost 
compels one to put criticism aside, and to trust that this 
latest member of the series of oratorios which Elgar has 
undertaken is after all a link in a scheme greater than is 
vet revealed, but it is not quite possible to believe this. 
The workmanship throughont it and The Apostles shows 
otherwise, The small points which have been mentioned 
would be indeed carping criticism did they not point to a 
more fatal weakness than that of a momentarily inade- 
quate technique. They show that, so far from working 
on a large scale, the composer writes from phrase to 
phrase, often without regard for the joining places, and 
further that he is quite unaware that he is engaged upon 
a subject of which the interest must decline the further 
he gets from vital incidents which belong to the first 
number—The Apostles. It is for this reason that The 
Kingdom leaves one with a feeling of disaster; it is indeed 
tragedy to watch such great gifts as Elgar possesses used 
to less and less good purpose as each new work appears. 


H.C. C, 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


MESSRS. METHUEN are about to issue a “‘ Study of Blake,” 
by Mr. Laurence Binyon, who has devoted many years 


to the study of Blake’s career and influence. It con- 
tains a complete set of the illustrations of the Book of 
Job, reproduced in photogravure in the exact size of the 
originals. Mr. Binyon’s introduction consists of three 
essays—on Blake the Man, Blake the Poet, and Blake the 
Artist—followed by a brief introduction to the “ Job,” 
and descriptive notes on the several plates. 

Mr. A. W. Sijthoff, of Leyden, will publish very shortly 
as vol. xi. of his “ Codices Graeci et Latini photographice 
depicti” the Codex Vindobonensis Lat. 15 of Livy in 
the Imperial and Royal Library of Vienna. The price 
will be {rr 5s. ; and Professor C. Wessely, of Vienna, will 
contribute a Latin introduction. The ‘ Codex Lucretii 
Obiongus,’ which was promised for the spring of this 
year, will appear in the spring of 1907. 

Mr. Austin Dobson has edited, with introduction and 
notes, the complete poetical works of Oliver Goldsmith, 
for Mr. Henry Frowde’s series of ‘Oxford Poets.”’ This 
volume is based on Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Selected Poems” issued 
in 1887 by the Clarendon Press; but it contains, besides 





the supplementary text, making the book complete, new 
editorial material, the bulk of which has been collected 
by Mr. Dobson at odd times during the last twenty years. 
A special feature has been made of the iHustrations. 

On Tuesday Mr. John Lane wiil publish a novel entitled 
“A Boy’s Marriage,” by Mr. Hugh de Sélincourt. 

Mr. John Lane announces for publication on November 
28 ‘The Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley 
Howe,” by his daughter, Laura E. Richards, with notes 
and an introduction by F. B. Sanborn, and a preface by 
Mrs. John Lane. Like Byron, Howe volunteered his 
services to the Greeks, then fighting for their indepen- 
dence. Inspired by a love of freedom, a hatred of cruelty, 
and an eagerness to relieve suffering, the young American 
physician willingly sacrificed a remunerative practice to 
link his destiny with the patriots of a foreign country. 
His journals give a continuous account of this period. 

A very handsome edition of Browning’s ‘‘ Last Ride 
Together” is announced for early publication by Messrs. 
Putnam. It will be very fully illustrated and decorated with 
photogravures and coloured wood-cuts from the designs 
of Frederick Simpson Coburn. 

Messrs. Adam and Charles Black are about to com- 
mence the issue of ** The Menpes Series of Great Masters,”’ 
which are facsimile colour productions in picture form of 
some of the famous paintings in our own and foreign 
Galleries. The first ten pictures, which will be exhibited 
in London during December, will include reproductions 
from paintings by Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
Bellini, Botticelli, Greuze, Frans Hals, Rembrandt, and 
Van Dyck. . 

An extra number of the Connoisseur will be published 
on November 28 devoted to the life and works of George 
Morland, with upwards of one hundred illustrations im 
colour and monochrome and a complete catalogue of the 
published engravings. 

Mr. John Long is adding the following volumes to 
his Carlton Cjassics series: Sonnets and Poems by 
Edmund Spenser; Essays (Selected) by Joseph Addison : 
His Book, by Artemus Ward: The Dunciad and Other 
Poems by Alexander Pope; English Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Century, by W. M. Thackeray; The Jumping 
Frog and Other Sketches by Mark Twain; Songs by 
Robert Burns; Essays (Selected) by Leigh Hunt; Letters 
of Junius (Anonymous); Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, by 1homas de Quincey; Humorous Pvems 
by Thomas Hood; and A Voyage to Liliput, by Dean 
Swilt, 





CORRESPON DENCE 
MALVERN FUNICULAR RAILWAY 
To the Editor of Tus ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your readers may, I think, be quite easy about the proposed 
railway up Malvern Hills. I have good authority for stating that 
neither the Lord of the Manor nor the Board of Conseryators of the 
Hills would for a moment sanction or even entertain any scheme of 
the kind. 

A, J. Butter. 


To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY 


S1r,—Will you allow me, as an ‘“* Old Malvernian ” who knows and 
loves the Malvern Hills throughout their entire range, to endorse the 
remarks of H. H, Johnson in your last issue on the proposed funicular 
railway to the crest of the aills. The erection of such a railway 
could only benefit two parties. Invalids who are anxious to obtain 
the purest air, Trippers who want amusement. The former can 
drive to the top along well-kept paths. The latter can climb, which 
would benefit them far more than being casried up. 

it is to be hoped for the sake of all those who love beautiful scenery 
that this act of vandalage will never be allowed to be carried out. lf 
it is, it will be enough to make the ancient Druids from Midsummer 
Camp, Caractacus from the British Camp, and Jenny Lind from the 
Wynds Point, all rise in their graves in angry protest against such a 
scheme, 1 will sign these remarks with the motto of my old school, 
as the words may induce the present authorities at Malvern to look 
into the future, and to pause ere they allow the Hills to be defiled for 
the comfort of the few, which are now the joy of the many. 

SAPIENS QUI PROSPICIT. 
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A POINT OF GRAMMAR 


To the Editor of THz AcaDEMY 


Sir,—The first line of the quotation from Browning in your issue 
for Novemiber 17, p. 501, Offers an interesting little grammatical 
problem for such of your readers as are not wholly engrossed in the 
reform of spelling. The t writes: ‘*’Tis Thou, God, that gives, 
‘tis we that receive.’ If the construction here can possibly be 
twisted into “It is that Thou, God, gives, it is that we receive,” the 
Verb “gives” is still out of agreement with its Subject in Person. 
If, on the other hand, the construction be ‘It that gives is Thou, 
God, it that receive is we,” the Verb ‘‘ receive '’ dues not agree with 
the Relative “that.’’ Is this sentence of Browning’s grammaticall 
justifiable, or are we to regard it as an example of poetic licence suc 
as Burns’s “O thou pale orb, that silent shines” and ‘‘O thou... 
Wha. . . Spairges about the brustane cootie ” ? 

Francis H, Burcer. 

November 20. 


THE SOURCE OF BARON MUNCHHAUSEN 
To the Editor of THe AcapEMY 


Sir,—With reference to your notes on this subject last week 
Rabelais (iv., chap. 55) on Antiphanes of Bergé is as follows: 

“ Daduantaige, Antiphanes disoyt la doctrine de Platon es parolles 
estre semblable, lesquelles, en quelque contree ou temps du fort hyuer, 
lors que sont proferees, gelent et glassent a la froideur de l’aer et ne 
sont ouyes. Semblablement ce que Platon enseignoyt es ieunes enfans, 
a poine estre d’}ceulx entendu, lors qu’ estoyent vieulx deuenuz.”’ 

H. H. Jounson. 


“SPELLING GONE MAD” 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—I have read Mr. Drummond's letter. under this heading, and 
I feel impelled to ask him whether he can seriously and sincerely 
maintain that the spelling used in his letter is an improvement on the 
standard English spelling. May it with truth be called ‘‘ simplified 
spelling’? It seems to me that it may be more properly designated 
‘* spelling gone mad.’’ There are inconsistencies in our standard 
spelling, but those inconsistencies are justified in some measure by 
the past history of the language. But what shall we say of 
Mr. Drummond's spelling? Why, it can be easily seen from his 
short letter that his system (if ‘system ” it can be called) teems with 
inconsistencies which deprive it of any scientific value, and render 
absurd any claim it may put forward of being a system of phonetic 
spelling. There is hardly a symbol he uses which is not made to 
have two or more phonetic values. There is hardly a sound which is 
not represented in Mr. Drummond's spelling by two or more symbols. 
And yet he claims that his brand-new “ simplified spelling ’’ should 
supersede the spelling which has been the gradual product of literary 
work for ages. Let us take his symbols for vowel-sounds. We will 
begin with #. In the word simplified the i has three distinct values ; 
in viting one i kas the sound in side the other the sound in fli. The 
symbol a represents distinct sounds in man, any, last, want, able. The 
symbol « represents the vowel in fu/i and the vowel in but, compare 
wud, shud, cud with just, thrust, wun, wunder. The symbol o has four 
distinct sounds in from, told, government, thots. On the other hand the 
same sound is represented by more than one symbol. For instance: 
(1) side, by, eye; (2) may, they, training, jenevation; (3) cauz, thots ; 
(4) truth, grew, hoo; (5) pleez, medium ; (6) long, want ; (7) lern, wurd, 
thirty; (8) yet, already, any; (9) use, beutiful; (10) wud, coud, book; 
(11) last, haaf. 
In the treatment of consonants the same inconsistency is found, for 
instance: (1) shud, isuez; (2) charj, speech, picture, departure; (3) cite, 
“sertain ; (4) designate, dezist, hiz; (5) yeur, use. 
I cannot for the life of me see what would be gained by adopting 
Mr. Drummond’s “‘ simplified spelling.”’ 
A. L. MayuHew. 





To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—There is humour in the fact—which I have but lately noted— 
that Messrs. H. Drummond and T. Talbot Lodge live in the same 
Durham village. Can we not imagine their meetings and discussions 
upon this topic of ours? Do we not hear Mr. Drummond, at the 
pao of one such interview, rising into poetry and exclaiming in the 
impassioned words of Omar Khayy4m (slightly altered) ; 


Ah Lodge! could thou and I with Skeat conspire 

To grasp the modern Spelling Scheme entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 

Re-mould it nearer to the Heart's Desire! 


To which Friend Lodge, mournfully: ‘‘ But what shall we do with 
this fellow Wallis? I fear he says too truly that our idea would mean 
a ‘ mechanical language ’—a scheme sorrier than ever.” 

* Oh, as to that,” rejoins the optimistic Mr. Drummond, ‘‘I’ll talk 
boldly about Professor Skeat, and pretend that our opponent has, 
Balaam-like, blessed our scheme instead of cursing it ; while you can 
make capital of that godsend, Wallis’s slight grammatical blunder.” 

“Of course,’ now exclaims the other, ‘‘you do think of things, 
Mr. Drummond! I am doubtful which to admire most, your spelling 
or your logic!”’ And so the November evening conspiracy closes, 





A truce to banter, however: let us now to business. To a large 
degree my objection to spelling reform in general, and to 
Mr. Drummond's ludicrous scheme in particular, is an zsthetic one. 
To most of those who have become familiar with the current spelling, 
any change therein—even to the dropping of ‘‘u"’ in such words as 
*‘ honour ''—must of necessity be repugnant. (‘*‘ What,” exclaimed 
the fond swain, * would ‘ parlour’ be without ‘u’ in it!"”) But I 
see, as any one with half an eye can see, that the orthodox spelling is 
not scientific. A truly scientific scheme must have a sign for every 
sound, and here it is that Mr. Drummond's idea fails utterly. He 
thinks we can ‘get along with the old letters’; but that is a 
Laodicean notion which would sacrifice literary beauty while falling 
far short of scientific perfection. A sounder policy would be to do 
away with the ‘old letters” altogether and substitute Phonography 
(Pitman’s shorthand). Let all our printing and writing be done in 
shorthand, and then we shall be as near perfection (of a sort) as 
fanatic—tut! tut! I mean phonetic—heart could wish. We might 
then effect that saving of school-time about which Dr, Macnamara 
and others are so greatly exercised in mind; and we should make 
every writer an expert penman, for shorthand does not of course lend 
itself to scrawling. Yet it affords great opportunities of cultivating 
variety in style, with its upward and downward signs for the same 
consonant, its contractions, grammalogues, and vocalised and un- 
vocalised outlines. Unlike Mr. Drummond’s new spelling with the 
‘old letters,” shorthand does not shock the eye. Imagine, for 
example,the first line of Keats’s Endymion in phonographic characters, 
and compare it with the same in Mr. Drummond's style : 


A thing ov buti iz a joi for ever; 


or as some of us will have it if we spell according to our own whim,” 
as Mr. T. Talbot Lodge not quite scientifically proposes : 


A thin ov hooty iz a ji fer eva, 


— is somehow suggestive of a smuggler’s present to his sweet- 
eart. 

Not only is Mr. Drummond's, attempt to work with the ‘old 
letters " a futile one, but there seems to be no method in it at all. It 
is correct, I suppose, that his idea is to use the existing letters 
phonetically ? Then why does he not doso? Why does he not drop 
the second ‘‘e’’ in ** departurez,” why not spell ‘* offises”’ ** ofisez,”’ 
‘“‘thots” “ thawts,” driven" ‘'drivn,’’ etc.? Why not drop the 
aspirated aitches altogether? There is no economy in throwing away 
a letter on what Huxley called “a sort of incipient cough.’ The 
Greek “ spiritus asper”’ would suffice, and add to the absurdity of the 
effect, besides pleasing the pedants. 

What, we may now ask, do the moderate reformers suggest? If I 
read them aright, they propose to alter the spelling by surreptitious 
instalments, popping in a phonetic form here and there when nobody 
is looking! But who is to give authoritative weight to these 
innovations? One gentleman talks of an editorial committee ‘' to 
enforce a gradual change’’ ; but he seems to overlook the difficulty of 
securing editorial unanimity in the first place ; and, in the second 
place, of getting the great body of the people to accept the new 
spellings. He may depend upon it that the fighting spirit, if not the 
literary taste, of Britons would revolt against enforced reform; and 
the precious committee would break up in less than a month under a 
hot fire of letters from indignant subscribers of the affected journals. 
They would regard the innovators as seeking to constitute themselves 
a literary priesthood to transmit orthographical laws from an 
academical Sinai, and would, I am sure, resent the idea. 

It is one thing for phonetic theorists ideally to construct a new 
spelling scheme, and quite another practically to apply it. They 
must not forget that they have to deal with persons; not with 
machines of one pattern. They must remember that school-life is at 
best only a fleeting incident in men’s lives; that few of the things one 
learns there survive; and that education proper is obtained in the 
greater school of life and by one’s own effort and experience, They 
must remember that pedants and reformers are in an insignificant 
minority and unpopular ; and that generations of heredity are against 
them. They must, in short, remember that, ideally defective as our 
current spelling may be, it is a distinct evolutionary product which 
has developed with the growth of the race: and it seems to me they 
might as profitably essay to alter the character of the race as 


terially to affect its spelling. 
eth ip J. B. Wactis. 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—In order to save any misapprehension, I should like to state 
that I, for one, do not associate simplified spelling with ‘‘ spelling gone 
mad,” but am solely concerned with the pros, and cons. of phonetic 
spelling, which latter is, well! still in nubibus. al 

Mr. Drummond thinks sufficiently strong proofs of the superiority 
of phonetic spelling have been furnished, but I regret I have failed 
to perceive them as, likewise, he has to reply to my arguments for the 
other side. 

The one point, to my mind, on which the “whole hoggers” 
(phoneticians) might have had anything of a case is concerning the 
terrible hardships—supposed or real—a poor wretched infant has to 
undergo in learning to read its own English (or Anglo-Saxon) tongue ! (? ) 
Our reformers spoil it, however, by the undoubted exaggeration to 
which in their ardour they so frequently give way. 

Mr. T. Talbot Lodge, as an instance, says that the marked success 
of the phonetic method of teaching to read definitely places the 
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question beyond controversy (!) Really I utterly fail, on logical 
grounds, to comprehend how the learning to spell, say, “write” 
“rite,” “phthisis” ‘tisis,” ‘‘colonel’’ ‘ kernel,” or ‘‘ philosophy ”’ 
*‘ filosofi,’’ can be of such great help to school-children or to any one 
else. Certainly I have had no opportunity of examining these clever 
children and so comparing their knowledge of difficult spellings with 
that possessed by others taught on an ordinary or a derivative 
principle. I have, though, been given to understand that phonetic 
shorthand-writers frequently experience difficulty in recollecting -the 
current orthography, and so often make curious errors when tran-, 
scribing. As regards the school-children, exceptional aptitude must 
have been evoked thanks, I suppose, to the ‘‘ science” of phonetics, 
By the way, since when has phonetics become a science apart from 
language? I might, also, remind Mr. Talbot Lodge that language is 
not logic—hence, not alone for English but for the acquirement of any 
language, it is memory that has to play the great ré/e. In fact, it is 
not at all injurious for a child to have to exercise that most useful of 
all faculties—memory. Logic and phonetic science a child can 
dispense with it till grows up, and, presumably, thinks everything 
ludicrous that has not been fashioned in its day ! 

To Mr. Drummond I would remark that I consider a study of 
language and literature more useful than phonetics, and I assert that 
when in doubt as to the spelling of any out-of-the-way word I always 
find it helpful to think of the derivation. Any one who has a fair 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, French, etc., will be more likely to spell 
English words correctly than one who has not. English of to-day is 
not Anglo-Saxon only by a long way, but is largely made up of 
Norman, French, and other tongues. The difficult spellings from 
Anglo-Saxon source (some few hundred, perhaps) can be learnt off 
easily enough by a person of average capacity in spite of ‘the most 
able scholar who could not write half a dozen lines without the aid of 
a dictionary.” 

To instance the impossibility of an entirely phonetic spelling, we 
have of late years adopted a goodly number of modern French terms, 
also words from various other tongues, many of them most difficult 
of articulation to the ordinary Englishman. I should like advocates 
of phonetic spelling to say, each separately, how they would propose 
to indicate phonetically ordinary words like, say, boulevard, cheffonier, 
equipage, hors d’wuvre, voille, and, then, a few proper names such as 
Champs Elysées, Tuilleries, Versailles, etc. Much of the difficulty and 
inconsistency in English spelling has arisen from the continual 
adoption of foreign words, and it is perfectly useless altering our 
spelling if we are going to allow any more foreign element to slip into 
the language. Really, as it is, no two persons ever pronounce even 
common words exactly alike—so that if we all started writing to- 
morrow according to our conceptions of the right sounds, English 
spelling in less than no time would only become ‘confusion worse 
confounded,”’ ! 


F, W. T. Lanea, 


THE VALUE OF THE LETTER 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 
Sir,—It needs a singularly delicate tympanum to distinguish 


between the vowel-sound in tongue and lung. I fail to find dictionary 
authority for the view of your correspondent. Tongue is more likely 
to be the invention ‘of some, medieval pedant, desirous of an “ ink- 
horn”’ setting of a homely English word, than of an endeavour to 
render the sound of longo, There are many words of Latin origin 
having the sound of the ‘‘ dull’’ vowel, where the substitution of u 
for o would be a blemish, but the good old Teutonic tongue (tung) is 
no one ofthem, The present setting of the word is a masquerade, 

While on the subject of spelling reform and before it is crowded 
out of the press, it may be opportune to inquire as to the opinion of 
constituted authority at home on the new departure in America. 
There may be many Britishers who would gladly help on the reform 
by complying with the request of the Simplified Spelling Board to use 
the three hundred revised spellings in their private affairs. But it is 
a daring proceeding and the boldest quails at the suggestion without 
the sanction of some recognised British authority. The Minister of 
Education is probably not yet available. But the British Academy 
whose charter confers a sort of custody of the English language is a 
tribunal eminently fit to adjudicate. That body hasset its imprimatur 
on the pamphlet of Professor Skeat which repeats the proposals of 
twenty-five years ago and therewith the proposals of the American 
reformers and may be suspected of some sympathy for the movement. 
But a clear expression of opinion on the desirability of spelling reform 
in general and of the three hundred words in particular would greatly 
clarify the situation in the British Empire, 

INQUIRER, 


IN PETTO 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—Is it not time to protest against a journalistic blunder, which 
I was sorry to see reproduced in last week’s AcapeMy? In an article 
on “‘ Four Books of Poetry " the reviewer, after quoting a short poem, 
comments thus: ‘ That is the whole of the —_ ; and many of these 
poems are no longer, for Mr. ‘Yabb is perfect in petto.” But in petto 
does not mean ‘‘in little.” Petto is the Latin pectus ; in petto is in 
pectore, and means “within the breast,’’ ‘‘in reserve,’’ ‘ secretly.’’ 
That is the only meaning, and it will not fit the sentence quoted. 


. 


November 18, 





LITERARY FEEDING-BOTTLES 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


Sir,—In your last issue you appear to convey a wrong impression 
to your readers, which perhaps you will allow me to point out as it is 
a point of real interest. 

The story in the “‘ Book of Ballad Stories" which, as you express 
it, “‘is called here ‘The Hunting of the Cheviot’” happens to be 
taken straight from a ballad of precisely that name, the most ancient 
of the Chevy Chase group, but of which your critic is apparently 
quite ignorant. He commits the usual blunder of confusing it with 
“ The Battle of Otterbourne,” an entirely different poem, which does 
not even refer to the same event, as a careful study of the two ballads 
will show. Otterbourne lies many miles south of the Border, while 
the whole point of ‘tChevy Chase” lies in the fact that the Percy 
went over into the Scottish territory of Earl Douglas to hunt. Why 
then, should the writer of the “ Ballad Stories” drag in details from 
an absolutely different poem from the one under discussion? The 
death of the Douglas as recorded in the ‘‘ Ballad Stories” is exactly 
as described in the ancient ‘‘ Hunting of the Cheviot ” ; the only words 
spoken by the dying warrior were : 


Fight ye my merry men, while ye may ; 
For my life-days ben gane ; 


and however beautiful the words spoken by his kinsman Douglas at 
Otterbourne there is certainly no reason why they should be taken 
from their rightful source and inserted here. 

Your criticism conveys a wrong impression that a feeble paraphrase 
has been given of “ The Battle ot Otterbourne "’ instead of comparing 
it with the real original, ‘‘ The Hunting of the Cheviot.” 

The impossibility of these two ballads referring to the same event 
is ably shown by Professor Hales, in the paper entitled ‘ Chevy 
Chase’‘ in his volume ‘‘ Folia Litteraria,” where the fundamental 
points of difference, too many to mention here, are clearly pointed 
out. 

J. W. D. 


[Our correspondent assumes that each story in the book mentioned 
is a paraphrase of a single ballad. But how far this is from being the 
case may be proved by a single reference. The story called ‘‘ The 
Friar of Orders Grey ’’ is in the beginning an expansion of Ophelia’s 
verses in Hamlet. 

‘* And how should I know your true love from many another one?” 
asked the friar. 

“ By his hat with a cockle-shell, and his staff, and his sandals, for 
he, too, is a pilgrim,” answered the lady. . 

When Ophelia is played out, another Shakespearean song is 
brought in. 

‘* Sigh no more, lady,”’ urged the Friar, ‘‘ sigh ro more. Men were 
always deceivers, never constant to one thing. Hadst thou been fond 
to him, he would have been false to thee, and left thee sad and 
desolate, for since leaves first grew on trees young men were always 
found to be fickle.” 

Our critic’s point was that in these Ballad Stories the poetry is 
nearly always left out, as was certainly the case in the death of 
Douglas.—Eb.] 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


Sir,—May I ask your courteous help in making a literary appeal 
I have been asked to write the biography of G. J. Holyoake, and 
should be glad to see any letters of interest that some of your readers 
may have. They will be copied and returned as quickly as possible. 
The chief documents are already promised to me. 

JosepH McCasz. 
16, Elm Grove, 
Cricklewood, N. W. 


—— 
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have been revised for publication in book form.) 

POETRY. 

Spensley, Mrs. Calvert. A Sheaf of Songs. 73x5}. Pp. 46. Gay & Bird, 
Is, net. 

Moore, William. The Huly Well, and other Poems, 
Kegan Paul, 5s. net. 

Poems by Arthur Pfungst. Translated from the third German Edition by 
E. F. L. Gauss. With a preface by T. W. Rhys Davids. Authorisea 
edition. 7#x5f. Pp.145. Kegan Paul, 5s. net. 

Johnstone, Alfred S. Zrniana, and other poems. 
Birmingham : Cornish, n.p. 

Stevens, William. The Truce a God, and other poems. 7X44. Pp. 155. 
Dent, 2s. 6d. net. 

[A new edition, in which some few poems have been omitted and others 
substituted. ] 

Kelston, Beatrice. Zhe Garden of My Heart. 6x4}. Pp. 55. 
Mathews, 2s, 6d. net. 

Davenport, David. Zhe Re-Union of Adam and Eve, and other poems, 
74x5- Pp. 43. J. G. Hammond, ts. net. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

The London Library. Autobiography of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Edited 
by Sidney Lee. Pp. xli, 214. The Life of Goethe. By G. H, Lewes, 
Pp. xii, 576. Zhe Lifeof Shelley. By T. J. Hogg. With an introduc- 
tion by Edward Dowden. Pp. xx, 585. Alemoirs of William Caven- 
dish, Duke of Newcastle, Edited by C. H. Firth. Pp, xlviii, 232, 
Memories of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. Edited by C. H. Firth, 


7x 4}. 


7x4}. Pp. 115. 


7% x st. Pp. 259 


Elkin 


Pp. xix, 467. The Interpretation of Scripture, and other Essays. By 
Benjamin Jowett. Pp. xxiv, 535. Hach 8x54. Routledge, 2s.6d. net, 
each. 


The Poets and the Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. Robert Bridges and 
Contemporary Poets. Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 6x4. Pp. xxiii, 70% 
Routledge, 1s, 6d. net. ; 
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By H. M. BAILLIE SCOTT 













Over 200 Illustrations, 17 of which are in Colours 
Art Linen, Medium 4to, 31s. 6d. net, post free, 32s. 







The Housing Problem has not only to be solved for 
the working classes. It is a problem with which all 
are intimately and personally concerned. In ‘* Houses 
and Gardens”? Mr. Baillie Scott advances principles of 
house planning which should be studied by all who, 
dissatisfied with the modern suburban villa, wish to 
obtain a house or cottage which shall be a real home 
adapted to meet the actual needs of the daily life of its 
occupants, both physical and psychical, instead of sub- 
scribing to,the unworthy ideals of the house agent and the 
jerry builder as expressed in the modern villa residence, 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Publications 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON), 
THE OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal National Collections, including the National 
Gallery, London ; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, etc. etc. 


MODERN ART. 


A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the 
Luxembourg, etc. 


G. F. WATTS R.A. 


The Chief Works of this Artist are copied in Permanent 
Autotype. 


ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. 


A Representative Series of Works by these painters. 


ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 


by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, MERYON, etc. etc. 
Prospectuses of above issues will be sent free on application, 


Sy 








Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


ENLARGED EpiTion, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 
publications ave arranged alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 

Post free, One Shilling. 





A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 














BUY AND READ 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


BECAUSE 
It contains all “ F.C.G.’s " Cartoons of the Week. 


BECAUSE 
of its unique page of “Prohlems and Prizes.” 


BECAUSE 
of its Book Reviews and Literary Columns. 


BECAUSE 
of its variety of General Articles and Short Stories, 


BECAUSE 
It is the anly Weekly Magazine-Review of the 
kind and 
COSTS BUT A PENNY A WEEK. 





Issued by the ‘* Westminster Gazette” 
SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, Tudor Street, London, E.C, 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 4 


RED DRINK THE 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST ay UE 


AND AFTER DINNER. & 
In making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


PAUL'S INKS 


ARE UNIQUE! 
Black, Blue, Red, Green, Violet, etc. 


IN SPECIAL DECANTERS WITH 
PATENT STOPPERS. NO CORKS 
TO DRAW. NO SPLASHING. NO 
INKY FINGERS. Ask your Stationers 
for PAUL’S (6d., 1s., 2s.. and 3s.), or 
send 13 stamps for sample (any colour), 
and full particulars. 


PAUL’S INK (Ltd.), Birmingham. 
THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, 


INCLUDING CEYLON AND BURMA. 


Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Medium 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. MAMMALIA, £1. 
FISHES, two vols., {1 each. BIRDS, Vol. I., £1, Vols, II.-IV., 15s. each. 
REPTILIA and BATACHRIA, £1. MOTHS, four Vols., £1 each. 
HYMENOPTERA, Vols. I. and II., £1 each. ARACHNIDA, one vol., ros. 
RHYNCHOTA, Vols. I.-III., £1 each, BUTTERFLIES, Vol. I1., £1. 
COLEOPTERA, Vol. I., ros. 


London: Taylor and Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. Calcutta 
and Simla: Thacker, Spink & Co. Bombay: Thacker & Co., Ltd. Burma: 
Myles Standish & Co., Rangoon, Berlin: Friedlander & Sohn, Carlstrasse II. 































PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


Poputar FSATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Everywhere. 


10 or 12 Pages Daily, 





THE SPHERE. 


Gd, Weekly, “8 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, B.C. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 
Tue Eveninc PAPER OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND HIS Famiy. 

Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newron Srreet, Hotsorn, Lonnon, W.C. 








THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 


{s the most widely circulating paper in the four Western Counties, 
Lonpon Private Wire Orrice: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ PuymouTHism, Lonpon. 
Telephone No,; 165 Hotsorn, 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE CHURCH. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence-Jones, 


M.A., D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures 





by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 


INSPIRATION. 


By the late Rev. F. Watson, D.D. 
TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


[In the press. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


Taken from the 


Four Gospels, with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. Notes Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. Edition de Luxe, Imperial 4to, two volumes, half-vellum 
elegant, cloth sides, gilt top, £3 nos. (Orizinal Price, £12 12s.); leather, £4 ros. (Original price, £14 14s.). 

This Work contains over 500 Illustrations, printed in many colours, forming one of the most attractive books ever published on the subject. The Tract Committee, in view of the value 

universally attached to the Illustrations, have thougit it wise to give S.P.C.K. clients the opportunity of purchasing this Work at a low price. The recent death of the artist lends a melancholy 


interest 'o this—his life work. 
Tue GuarpIAN says: —“ We wish that every Clergyman could possess the book. ” 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. With over 350 Illustrations from Paintings by the 


Italian, German, Flemish, and French Masters of the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth centuries. Notes on the Pictures by EUGENE MUNTZ, Member of the French Institute, and a 


Chronological and Biographical List of the Painters. Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 28s. 





EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. The Shepherd’of Hermas. By 
the Rev. C. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., Master of St, John’s College, Cambridge. Vol. II. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


EARLY CHINESE HISTORY: Are the Chinese Classics Forged ? 


By HERBERT J. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. Crown &vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


PROBLEMS IN LIFE AND RELIGION. By the Very Rev. 


C. T, OVENDEN, D.D., Doan of Clogher. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND, INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE. By the Rev. J. H. SHEPHERD, M.A. Small post Svo, cloth 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BRIEF ON BEHALF OF JIS 
iieustcs pewenn ta Rev. THOMAS MOORE. New and Revised Edition. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN LIGHT. By the late 


WALTER ALLAN MOBERLY, Canon of .Southwark. With a Preface by the LORD 
BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, rs. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE APOCRYPHA: a Series of Lectures on the 
Books and Times of the Apocrypha. By the Rev. S. N. SEDGWICK, M.A. Small post 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SACRAMENTS OF THE GOSPEL. Lecture Addresses. 


By the Rev. W. BECK, M.A. Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


MODERN CRITICISM AND THE BOOK OF GENESIS. By 


the Rev. H. A. REDPATH, D.Litt., M.A. New Edition, Small post 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE RESURRECTION, ON THE. With 


Reference especially to the Emmaus Narrative of St. Luke’s Gospel, and to Recent 
Criticism. By the Rev. E. HERMITAGE DAY, D.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and Evolution. A Stud 


of the Latin Liturgy up to the Time of me. By Monsignore DUCHESNE. 
Translated by M. L. McCLURE from the Third Edition of “Les du Culte 
Chrétien.” Second English Edition, Revised with considerable Additions by the Autho:. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, ros. 


THE LITURGY AND RITUAL OF THE ANTE-NICENE 


CHURCH. By the Rev. F. E. WARREN, B.D., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHURCH SERVICES AND SERVICE BOOKS BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. By the Rev. HENRY BARCLAY, SWETE, D.D., Litt.D. With 
Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 8vo, buckram boards, 2s. 6d. 


“ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED WITH CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND WiTd ITSELF. By WILLIAM LEFROY, D.D,, Dean of Norwich 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. Three Lectures 
delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of the Bishop, with an Address oa “ Tne 
Authority of Holy Scripture.” By the Very Rev. HENRY- WACE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, rs, 6d. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILISATION—EGYPT AND CHALDZAA. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. 
SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, 
incldding 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 24s.; half-morocco 

(bound by Riviere), 48s. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS—EGYPT, SYRIA AND 

ASSYRIA. By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by 

M. “L. McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations. 

Deny 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s.; half-morocco (bound by 
iviere), 508. 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 850 B.C. to 330 B.C. 
By Prof. MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE. Translated by M. L. 
McCLURE. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Demy 4to 
(approximately), cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 





CHEAP REISSUE OF 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS OF ART HISTORY OF ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 


Edited by Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A., and Prof. T. ROGER SMITH, F.R.1.B.A. Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 3s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURE: CLASSIC AND EARLY 


CHRISTIAN. By Prof. T. ROGER SMITH and JOHN SLATER, B.A. 


ARCHITECTURE: GOTHIC and RENAISSANCE. 


By Prof. T. ROGER SMITH and Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


SCULPTURE: EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, 


AND-ROMAN. By GEORGE REDFORD, F.R.C.S. 


SCULPTURE: GOTHIC, RENAISSANCE AND 


MODERN. By LEADER SCOTT, 





PAINTING: GERMAN, FLEMISH AND DUTCH. 


By H. J. WILMOT BUXTON, M.A., and Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


PAINTING: ENGLISH and AMERICAN. 5y 


H. J. WILMOT BUXTON, M.A., and S. R. KOEHLER. 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 5y 


G. R. REDGRAVE, 
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